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DELAYED OFFENSIVES 


HE various reputed dates for the opening of Hitler’s spring 
T offensive having been successively and uneventfully passed, the 
course of the war still leaves feelings of expectancy unsatisfied. There 
ae, indeed, signs of a hardening of German resistamce, and an 
increase of German counter-attacks, on the Russian front, and it is 
possible that from this a full German offensive may gradually 
develop ; but it is certain that Russia has larger reserves to draw 
on than Hitler, and the issue may turn largely on equipment. There 
is no reason to believe the Russians are materially inferior in this, 
though they clearly need everything that Britain and the United 
States can send them. The most open question is what Japan 
may be preparing. For the moment her advance is halted, except 
in Burma, where it has been slowed down, but not completely 
checked, by gallant and successful co-operation between British and 
Chinese. Within three weeks now the weather will make campaign- 
ing in that area difficult, and there is certain to be hard fighting 
for the positions which Japan is bent on occupying before that 
brake on her progress is applied. Meanwhile, both India and 
Australia are waiting, their defences growing stronger with every 
day that an onslaught is delayed. General Wavell has warned the 
Indian peoples that there can obviously be no guarantee against 
attempts at landings, but that they will be met with swift concentra- 
tions of air and land forces—the latter apparently now including 
Americans. Naval action on a major scale in the Indian Ocean is 
more than possible. As for Australia, Generals MacArthur and 
Blamey have had sufficient time to concert their defence plans, and 
their air-strength is steadily growing. Australia can face develop- 
ments with far more confidence than was justified a month ago. 


Germany’s Western Front 


In the discussions regarding the prospects of opening a western 
font against Germany it has too seldom been stressed that such 
afront already exists and that it engages large numbers of Germany’s 
best fighting men. It has been officially estimated that between 
1§00,000 and 2,000,000 German soldiers, airmen and full-time civil 
defence workers are pegged down to counter British attacks in the 
tir or raids on the coast. Large numbers of men are absorbed in 
the service of searchlights, anti-aircraft guns and observer corps on 
land, and in mine-sweeping and flak ships at sea ; and in addition 
increased numbers of divisional troops to meet the hazards of 
British raids which may occur at any point, not to mention large- 
wale invasion. Indeed, there are many signs that it is now the 
Germans who are kept guessing about invasion projects—in France, 








or Belgium, or Holland, or Norway. They are worried about the 
formidable air-sweeps over Northern France and the heavy bombard- 
ments of Western Germany. It is reported that they have been 
clearing all farmhouses and isolated buildings in the Sambre and 
Meuse districts of Belgium, tightening up their precautions in 
Normandy, and enlarging thé military defence areas in Norway, 
where Field-Marshal List has recently arrived. He is reported to 
be conducting manoeuvres in the mountains near the Swedish 
border, which indicate that he is organising defences in depth against 
possible British attacks. The enemy are certainly concerned about 
the possibility of a British landing, and know that from our central 
position an attack might be launched against any point from mid- 
Norway to Brittany. To man this vast front they are obliged to 
keep huge forces pinned down—at the expense of the eastern front, 


The War-Planning Problem 


There has been severe criticism, and there is going to be more, 
about the organisation for planning and directing the war, and it 
is all to the good that the Government should have issued a White 
Paper describing what the existing organisation is. It would be 
a grave mistake to suppose that this in any sense constitutes a reply 
to the critics. The pyramidal diagram which is presented to us 
is imposing enough as a diagram, with the Minister of Defence at 
the top (assisted by his Defence Committee), the Chiefs of Staff 
and the Vice-Chiefs of Staff Committees, and below these the 
ramifications of the Joint Planning Staff and the Joint Intelligence 
Sub-Committee. At a first glance this plam has a reassuring 
completeness. But the proof of the pudding is in the eating. The 
mistakes—fundamental mistakes—have occurred and_ recurred. 
Where is the weakness? Clearly at the point near the top where 
all the relevant facts have to be seen in perspective and fateful 
decisions taken at the right moment—at the point where the Chiefs 
of Staff Committee is framing recommendations for action. It is 
the Prime Minister who is chairman of this Committee. From 
the nature of the case, with all bis preoccupations, it is impossible 
for him to attend a‘half or even a quarter of its meetings. But 
every experienced person knows that a body such as this, composed 
of Service Chiefs each deeply immersed in the work of his own 
department, can only be held together and dynamically directed 
towards its supreme end by a chairman always there—a chief, who 
would not himself have executive functions, but who would secure 
the team-work of the three Chiefs of Staff and present the resultant 
plans and proposals to the Prime Minister and the War Cabinet. 
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We need one full-time man at the brain-centre of defence. 
what the present system does not give. 


Japan Under Bombardment 

On the day after the Germans had been surprised by the daring 
daylight raid of our four-engined Lancaster bombers on Augsburg 
the Japanese received an unexpected blow dealt at the heart of 
their Empire by American aeroplanes. Hitherto immune in their 
owm homeland during the whole period of the war with China 
and the greater war that has followed, the Japanese have now felt 
the weight of heavy bombing in Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya and 
blue. They did 


Kobe. This was literally a bolt from the 
not know, nor in fact do they or we know yet, from 
what platform their enemy was striking—whether it was ffom 


a feet of aircraft-carriers in the Pacific, or from some far-distant 
secret base, or whether these bombers were on their way to Clfina, 
dropping their bombs en route on the factories, refineries and ship- 
building yards of industrial Japan. The silence so long kept by 
the Ameticans is in itself disturbing to the enemy. The accounts 
received from Japanese sources have variously estimated the number 
of the assailants as ten and sixty, and the attempts to discount the 
amount of damage done are not consistent with the broadcasts to 
the people or the expressions of concern for the well-being of the 
Emperor. But whatever its effects, the attack is symbolic. It is an 
earnest of more to come, of the gathering strength of the United 
Nations, which already have the means to endanger the long-strung- 
out communications of the Japanese forces and to strike at the 


source. 


The I.L.O. and the Peace 

Whatever may happen to other organisations that have grown up 
side by side with the League of Nations, the International Labour 
Office, which has survived with reputation unscathed, must continue 
to fulfil its functions after the war, and it is to be hoped on a 
larger scale with increased resources. At a session of the Emergency 
Committee opened in London last Monday, Mr. Bevin spoke of the 
part the I.L.O. must be enabled to play in peace reconstruction, and 
Mr. E. J. Phelan urged that it should be granted representation 
at the Peace Conference. The Emergency Committee has been called 
because it is realised that there is a vast amount of preparatory 
work on which the I.L.O: ought to be engaged to provide against 
the critical period of transition from war to peace. Demobilisa- 
tion, as Mr. Bevin said, will give rise at once to enormous problems, 
and the nations must agree on a common plan of action to meet 
the immediate and the lasting needs of the scores of millions of 
men who will be seeking productive employment. The controls, 
he once again insisted, must not be prematurely relaxed; the 
industrialist cannot be allowed to have his cartels and his price- 
fixing arrangements while the primary producer is left to fend 
for himself. Experience has proved that the modern problem of 
labour, and a decent living for all, cannot be solved by single 
countries ; it is an international problem which must be thought of 
in world terms. The I.L.O. is the right body to address itself to the 
interpretation of some of the vital principles of the Atlantic Charter. 


The Release of Civil Defence Workers 

It is now nearly a year since heavy enemy air-attacks on this 
country were frequent, and for some time the large army of whole- 
time civil defence workers has been under-employed. No one can 
say how long this state of affairs will last, but at a time when the 
maximum use of labour for actual fighting or production is so 
important it is unsatisfactory to have so large a number of men 
tied down with little to do. The Government have rightly decided 
that some of them must be released for war industry. As 
Mr. Morrisoa points out, the time has come to replace defensive 
thinking by an offensive will to victory, and we cannot expect to 
obtain complete immunity from danger for the civil population. 
Accordingly, one-third of the whole-time civil defence workers are 
to be released and about one-sixth of the National Fire Service. The 
men and women withdrawn will still be required to undertake 
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defence work in the event of raids, and their services will thus stjj 
be available for the protection of the community, the gap cause 
by their withdrawal being filled by persons directed by th 
Minister of Labour to give part-time services. For those who 
remain in the civil defence services—and their number will still b 
very great—temporary employment will be found from time to time 
in certain special war-time industries or on special ad hoc joby 
Many civil defence workers have been chafing under enforced period; 
of comparative idleness, and will welcome the new arrangement. |; 
is necessary to recognise that the civilian population can only be 
ensured up to a certain point against air-raid dangers. One need 
must be balanced against another. 


The Rationing of Fuel 


The Government’s plan for reducing the consumption of domestic 


coal, based on a report by Sir William Beveridge, and outlined by | 


Mr. Dalton in the House of Commons on Tuesday, has encountered 
a good deal of criticism. It has long been foreseen that there woul 
be a shortage of coal next winter, and there were two ways of 
dealing with it. One was to get more skilled miners back to the 
mines, to check absenteeism, and by various other means increase 
production. The other was to cut down housebold consumption, 
Mr. Dalton estimates that he can save about 10,000,000 tons a yea 
by applying a system of points-rationing to coal, coke, gas, electricity 
and paraffin, the ration being calculsted on present needs and no 
by reference to previous consumption. It is also proposed tw 
provide a personal ration to meet the case of travellers. The picture 
has at once been conjured up of a fresh army of clerks engaged 
in administering this somewhat cumbrous procedure. Against this 
it can be argued that it is much better to mobilise a clerical staff, 
largely female, to deal with rationing than to withdraw some 30,000 
men from the army or various fields of industry to raise more coal. 
But a far more important consideration is the possible suffering that 
may be inflicted on the poor. It would be a false economy i 
reduced domestic heating had the effect of lowering the health and 
vitality of the workers. The line between sufficiency and insufficiency 
of fuel depends upon an unknown quantity—namely, the temperature 
next winter. A large item in the cost of domestic fuel is the cost 
of distribution, and a good deal of the latter could be saved by 
more economical methods. It is important tc know to what extent 
the question of serious hardship has been examined. Everyone is 
prepared for sacrifice, but in selecting a course which imposes 
sacrifice it is necessary to weigh the consequences in human efficiency, 


Rebuilding Britain 

The Ministry of Works and Buildings, like the Board of Education, 
is one of those departments where continuity of policy is most 
important, and where, it follows, one Minister should, if possible, 
be allowed to remain a considerable time in office to bring his 
schemes to maturity. But though his predecessor did not stay 
long enough to see his plans far advanced, Lord Portal assured the 
House of Lords on Tuesday that his policy is that of Lord Reith, 
and that he is pursuing the same objective—the planned use of the 
land for all purposes. The first Uthwatt report has already been 
adopted, and a second report, nearly ready, will provide material 
in the light of which a new Bill will be prepared. Meanwhile, there 
is an immense amount of spade-work to be done in preparation for 
future tasks. Local authorities, or rather combinations of local 
authorities, should be pressing on with their planning schemes, and 
should receive the active encouragement and advice of the Ministry. 
It is important that this work shall be completed as soon as possible, 
for building on the largest scale—domestic, public and industrial— 
must begin from the moment the war ends. Materials will be needed 
then, the completed plans, and schemes for the allocation of labour. 
It was gratifying to learn that Lord Portal is concerned about tht 
preservation of extensive areas of natural beauty, and especially 
the coast-line. Public interest should be sustained by the publicatioa 
of concrete plans, so far as they are available, for particular areas. 
We have heard a good deal about Coventry. What about the new 
London that is to grow up on both sides of the Thames when the 
time for reconstruction comes? 
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LAVAL AND 


HE manoeuvres by which M Pierre Laval has been re- 

established at Vichy are tortuous and sordid, but nothing is 
gained by wasting vituperation over them. The successive humilia- 
tons Of Marshal Pétain’s government were the natural and 
inevitable sequel to the collapse of France in 1940. Germany 
was in a position then to impose what terms she would, and she 
of course imposed the terms that suited her purpose best. This 
it least must be said in the Marshal’s favour, that where there 
was a chance of resisting German demands he did resist them. He 
refused to hand over the fleet or the colonies ; he ran the Riom 
trial on French, not German, lines; and he declined to draft 
forced labour across the frontier for German war-industries at 
Hitler’s behest. He even went so far sixteen months ago as to 
drop Laval from his Cabinet in terms which branded that sinister 
Auvergnat as the quisling and Germanophile which his whole 
conduct has blatantly proclaimed him ever since. Now Pétain 
receives Laval back, and endows him with powers far more 
extensive than any he enjoyed before. It is, in plain fact, a Laval 
dictatorship. Had Pétain no choice in the face of German pressure 
ad German menace? There was, indeed, one alternative. Even 
now he could have defied both, ordered the fleet to North African 
ports, and gone there with his government and maintained it free 
of external constraint, with the Mediterranean Letween him and an 
enemy impotent on the seas. All France, it is true, would have 
become occupied, but there is no radical contrast between 
Germany represented by Rundstedt and Germany represented by 
Laval. But that was too much to expect of the aged Marshal, who 
in any case probably thought himscif debarred by his armistice 
undertakings from substituting revolt for submission. 

There, anyhow, the situation is. That the coup d’état leaves 
Germany considerably better off and the United Nations consider- 
ably worse is indisputable. Hitler will get his forced labour and 
anything else he may choose to demand,—uniess, indeed, he makes 
the mistake of asking for too much too soon. Vichy France may 
be helpless, but it is far from spiritless, and buttressed even though 
he be by all the might of his German masters Laval could hardly 
keep his place if it were obvious that his sole purpose was to sell 
Unoccupied France soul and body to the conqueror. That is one 
reason why there is likely to be no immediate transfer of either 
the fleet or the colonies. Another is that Darlan, whose relation- 
ship to a Commander-in-Chief of the fleet and a Minister of 
Marine in the Cabinet is obscure and equivocal, is a bitter personal 
enemy and rival of Laval, and knows, moreover, that he wouid 
at once become an unconsidered nonentity if the armed forces 
which he controls passed out of his hands. But there are other 
possibilities less sinister only in degree. Already it is rumoured 
that the Japanese, whose whole Pacific campaign was made pos- 
sble by Vichy’s unresisting surrender of Indo-China, has now 
aquired from Vichy 50,000 tons of merchant shipping. If that 
§ true, it is a transaction of the first strategic importance, for 
me of the chief means of checking Japan’s advance is the destruc- 
ton of her limited merchant navy. The French fleet, moreover, 
might well be used in an attempt to recover some of the colonies 
in West Africa and elsewhere which have passed into Free French 
hands. That would admirably serve German purposes, and could 
te given a colourable show of patriotism in France. 

In the face of events they could do nothing to influence, the 
United Nations must shape their policy prudently. The first 
question concerns diplomatic representation. For the fact that the 
United States has maintained an Ambassador at Vichy while 
Great Britain has not there were obvious and adequate reasons. 
The United States was not at war with Germany when France was 
partitioned, nor for nearly eighteen months afterwards. There was 
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therefore no reason for breaking contact with Vichy France, and 
many obvious advantages in maintaining it. Canada, influenced 
no doubt to some extent by Washington’s example, followed the 
same course ; there has been definite advantage in that too. With 
Laval in power it may be more desirable than ever to keep listen- 
ing-posts at Vichy open, even though the day when the Marshal 
could be stiffened by American representations be past. These 
are questions of pure expediency, and it is too soon to decide how 
they should be answered. The degree of the Laval administra- 
tion’s hostility to the Allies must determine their action in this 
and even more important spheres. Over and above all else one 
immutable principle must prevail. The single and dominating 
purpose is to enable France, Occupied and Unoccupied, to work 
out her own destiny as a free nation as her political genius dictates. 
It is not for a victorious Britain or a victorious America to dictate 
either the form or the personnel of a post-war French Govern- 
ment. That is the concern of the people of France and of no 
one else at all. It may well be that the necessity to frustrate, or 
forestall, some move by Laval may involve Allied action openly 
hostile to Laval’s junta. If so it will be for the sole purpose of 
helping the Allies to rid France both of Laval and of Hitler and 
restore her her liberty, in whatever political form she may choose 
to clothe it. 

The more Vichy accepts German dictation the more weight 
and importance attaches to those Free French—or Fighting 
French, as their leader, General de Gaulle, happily styled them 
in a recent speech—who have from the first rejected all sugges- 
tion of subjection to Germany, are fighting today at the side of 
the Allies in many theatres, and are holding and administering in 
the name of France African territories of vast extent and potentiali- 
ties. The Free French movement is in a peculiar and difficult 
situation. Almost all the other subjected countries of Europe— 
Holland, Norway, Belgium, Czechoslovakia and the rest—are re- 
presented in London by constitutional and duly elected Govern- 
ments. The Free French do not and could not claim to repre- 
sent anyone but themselves, though it is well known that hundreds 
of thousands, indeed millions, of Frenchmen in Occupied and 
Unoccupied France see in them and them alone the true spirit 
of France incarnated. They are not a political movement organis- 
ing war, but a military movement compelled by force of circum- 
stances to be to some extent political. They administer large 
colonial territories, they maintain relations with the British, 
Russian and other Governments. From time to time General de 
Gaulle broadcasts to his enslaved countrymen in France. The 
Free French of today typify what the freed France of tomorrow 
will be. . 

In all this there is immense value—and also some inevitable 
dangers. It makes superficially effective propaganda for German 
broadcasters to proclaim to Frenchmen in France that there is a 
handful of Frenchmen in England claiming to be the only France, 
and aiming at being recognised as a Government by the Allies 
when the war is won. Such allegations must be denounced 
emphatically as the interested mendacity that they are. That 
the post-war Government of France should be created by the 
Frenchmen of all France when their liberation comes is axiomatic, 
That they will know how to choose between patriots and rene- 
gades when the time comes is certain. But that is their affair, and 
neither the British Government nor the Free French can or desire 
the right to prejudge it. Meanwhile it is of the first importance 
that the Free French movement be organised on the broadest and 
firmest basis to face the stern tasks that impend before peace is 
possible. It has at its disposal a number of personalities of proved 
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integrity and competence—General de Gaulle himself, General 
Catroux, now in Syria, General de Larminat, now in Africa, 
General Gentilhomme, General Odic, Admira! Muselier, M. Roger 
Cambon, the former Counsellor of the French Embassy in 
L.ondon—well qualified to constitute a representative and im- 
pressive Council. Free France cannot by the nature of things 
organise itself, as nine Frenchmen out of ten would instinctively 
desire, on completely democratic lines. s:nce no recognised 
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electorate exists. But it is essential to get as near to that as possible 
The more autocracy there is at Vichy the more democracy, or the 
closest approximation to it, is called for in London. Certain oyt. 
standing figures, as has been indicated, are available, and they 
could add, if need be, to their own number. Concentration, and q 
broadening of the basis of responsibility, are indispensable. A 
strong, united and representative Free French movement is the 
most effective of all counters to Vichy’s surrender. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE official entry of our future Queen into public life has been 

announced with just the right amount of discreet publicity. Tne 
royal children spent their early years at a salutary distance from 
the Throne, and though Princess Elizabeth has from her birth 
stood in the direct line of succession, there were several possibilities 
between that and the position of heiress-apparent which she now 
holds. It is well that we should be reminded that, having reached 
the age of sixteen, she will now begin to assume public duties, and 
well that at a time like this there should have been no “ writing-up ” 
of the occasion. To most of her future subjects the young Princess 
is best known through her admirable broadcast to children in Canada. 
Her entry into public life will recall to most people who have read 
Greville that admirable diarist’s description of the Princess Victoria's 
first hours as Queen—at the age, not indeed of sixteen, but of 
eighteen: “The King died at twenty minutes after two yesterday 
morning, and the young Queen met the Council at Kensington 
Palace at 11. Never was anything like the first impression she 
produced or the chorus of admiration which is raised about her 
manner and behaviour, and certainly not without justice. She went 
through the whole ceremony, occasionally looking at Melbourne 
for instruction when she had any doubt what to do, which hardly 
ever occurred, and with perfect calmness and self-possession, but 
at the same time with a graceful modesty and propriety particularly 
interesting and ingratiating.” Princess Victoria had till that day 
never slept a night out of her mother’s bedroom. Princess Elizabeth 
is a Girl Guide. She has been admirably brought up by singularly 
sensible parents. 

* * * * 

Most worthy to be linked here with the first subject of the Crown 
is another of the King’s subjects, two years older than the King’s 
daughter, Nora Caveney, the first member of the A.T.S. to be killed 
in action. The story, as told in Tuesday’s papers, sticks in the 
memory. Russia, of course, is accustomed to the spectacle of women 
in posts of danger. Here, so far, it is less common, and this first 
fatality to an A.A. girl is of some historic note. Nora Caveney, we 
are to'd, a Lancashire mill-girl, joined an A.A. battery on the South 
Coast. Last Friday an alert was sounded, and Private Caveney took 
her place at the predictor till she was struck down by a shell- 
splinter. Immediately (I quote from the Daily Express account) 
“ Private Gladys Keel, a spotter, stepped forward and took over Nora 
Caveney’s job. The other girls coolly carried on. There was not a 
moment’s delay in passing directions for the guns.” There is a 
place for Nora Caveney in British military history. 

* * * om 

The mention, in a New York message this week, of the arrest 
of two members of the crews of Swiss merchant-vessels on charges 
of espionage may have caused some minor surprise to persons who 
specialise in geography, a life on the ocean wave not being one 
of the major preoccupations of the Swiss. Burt the fact is that the 
Swiss flag is now commonly seen in certain seas, and for special 
reasons. Switzerland has to import a large part of her food, and 
supplies of certain raw materials, from overseas. What is more, she 
has to fetch them herself, for no one else has ships to spare for 
her needs. So she has bought up any vessels she could acquire 
from small countries like Greece—having mainly to content herself 
with what Britain had not bought up first—and with these she 
fetches cargoes from Lisbon (to which supplies have been brought 
by larger vessels from various quarters), and. lands them at Genoa, 
whence they find their way by rail to their destination. A few 
Swiss ships, not many, are capable of plying direct between Italy 


and America, and it was on one of these, obviously, that the men 
arrested at New York were serving. All this, of course, implies 
free passage through the blockades imposed by the Allies and the 
Axis respectively. Why the two belligerents agree to this, and 
under what conditions, is a long and fantastic story which there js 
no room to enter into here, 

* * * * 

My reference last week to monoglot Welshmen has brought me 
some very interesting letters, which I wish I had space to reproduce. 
One of them emphasises the real hardship imposed on such monoglots 
when in a matter so important as police-court proceedings they have 
to put their case to an English-speaking bench through an interpreter, 
He observes that while “there must be very few Welshmen who are 
prepared to admit that they cannot speak English—i.e., they can sell 
a cow to an English dealer, claim goods from an English station- 
master and discuss the war with an English postman—when it comes 
to expressing themselves for dear life in the exciting atmosphere 
of a court it is a very different matter.” This is very true. What is 


to be done about it? 
* * * * 


An apostle of S.P.C.E. in Los Angeles draws attention to a little 
good work lately done in that connexion by President Roosevelt. 
Mr. James L. Landis, Dean of Harvard Law School and Director 
of Civil Defence, gave a few simple directions lately on the subject 
of the “ obscuration ” of factories. 

“Such preparations shall be made,” they ran, will 
completely obscure all Federal buildings and non-Federal build- 
ings occupied by the Federal Government during an air-raid 
for any period of time from visibility by reason of internal or 
external illumination. Such obscuration may be obtained either 
by blackout construction or by termination of the illumination. 
This will, of course, require that in building areas in which 
production must continue during the blackout, construction must 
be provided that internal illumination may continue.” 


“as 


Mr. Roosevelt read this to his Press Conference, and then turned 

to his secretary. “Tell them,” he said, “in buildings where they 

have to keep the work going, to put something across the window. 

In buildings where they can afford to’ let the work stop for a while, 

turn out the lights. Stop there.” Gold medal awarded (in principle). 
* . * 7 

The chairman of an eminent firm of publishers was eloquent at 
the annual meeting of his company last week on the need for more 
paper for books to maintain the country’s morale. I observe that 
since then one of the firms the company controls has been sum- 
moned at Bow Street for the issue of a book alleged to be 
obscene. Let me hasten to add that it has not been convicted ; the 
case has gone for trial and the ultimate result may well be an 
acquittal. But Caesar’s wife does not seem to be quite so com- 
pletely above suspicion as solicitude for the country’s morale might 
Suggest. 

* . * . 

Every rule, or almost every, has an exception. Here is an example 
of each. First, I can in no circumstances whatever make this column 
the vehicle of any charitable appeal. Secondly, the Trade Com- 
missioner for Malta, 39, St. James’s Street, S.W.1, is, at the request 
of the Governor, raising a fund of £25,000 for the relief of civilian 
distress in that incomparably heroic island. Three-fifths of that 
sum has been contributed already. | hope earnestly that it will be 
made up to ten-fifths. Pay “Malta Relief Fund.” The words 
look well on a cheque ; I have tried it and know. JANUS. 
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PRELUDE TO ADVENTURE 


By STRATEGICUS 


HERE is undeniably a spirit of optimism in the air. If we 
T attempt to identify its cause we find that it cannot be traced 
to any single event, but that it has developed from a complex of 
inferences drawn from a variety of events. Moreover, it appears 
to be well grounded. Perhaps the outstanding event is the visit 
of the United States Chief of Staff, and the statement he made 
before he left. He said that a “task-force” is ready to carry 
out raids such as those of the commandos on the Continent. The 
real point of this statement is that it was made after full discussion 
with the British Service authorities, and that it can therefore be 
uken to imply a full recognition of the conditions that have so far 
immobilised the considerable army already trained and ready for 
ation. This is of immense importance. It is very difficult to 
understand that the technical difficulties of a landing on the Con- 
tinent are not the main reasons for our present inability to open a 
western front; but once the United States thoroughly grasps the 
true reason there is ground for hoping that it will be met. 

The great value of even a repetition of the commando operations 
is that the enemy has his preoccupations as well as we, and that 
itis to our advantage to compel him to live upon his “ Nervenkapital.” 
He enjoys very considerable opportunities in Europe through his 
possession of the strategic initiative and his central situation. But 
there are Certain consequences that come from that position. He 
has long frontiers which are open to attack; and though he may 
believe that, on a balance of probabilities, attacks in the coming 
season are likely to be directed towards limited objectives he cannot 
be sure that a true second front in the west will not be opened. 
What could be a better preparation for a great expedition than re- 
peated raids at widely separated points? The result of such a 
process must be to distract him, cause him to divert troops from 
the critical business of dealing with his main !and-enemy, and, 
with some of that element of luck that characterises all successful 
operations, lead him to disaster. 

Germany’s main task this year must be to resume the attempt 
to destroy the Russian armies. This is so obvious that in some 
places on the Continent a fresh line of attack is now being debated. 
It is held that Germany dare not strike directly at her main 
objective—the Caucasus and the Middle East—because that would 
leave an undefeated army upon her flank. Yet when Hitler chose 
to stand upon the ground he held before Moscow instead of with- 
drawing his armies to the west, and leaving the Russians all the 
disadvantages of the “scorched earth” policy, the staff must have 
thought it much more of a gamble than it has turned out to be. 
The German army has lost very heavily during the winter, and as 
far as we can judge the losses in men and material have been 
worse on the German side than on the Russian. But, at the cost 
of such losses, it must be recognised that the main outline of the 
defensive has been preserved intact. The “hedgehog” defences 
have been held against all that could be done against them. Is it 
not possible that Hitler will draw the conclusion that he could 
leave a defensive flank in Russia stretching across to the Caspian 
while he struck down to the Middle East? 

He may gamble on that inference ; but whether it is valid or not 
is a very different matter. When it was revealed the other day 
that it was Hitler who decided to stand before Moscow during the 
winter, it was stated that the reason for the abandonment of the 
offensive was that the weather robbed Germany of her greatest 
aset-—speed. There is at least an element of truth in that state- 
ment ; and it must suggest a doubt whether Germany dare leave 
am unbroken Russia upon her flank, since the ground does not dis- 
ctiminate against German tanks. If she were to risk such an 
adventure everything would depend upon her being able to count 
upon the west being left undisturbed. If America is going to take 
ahand upon this front, now that she knows the only basis upon 
Which a Continental expedition can be launched, she will set herself 
0 provide it. So it begins to appear that, quite apart from an air 
offensive that is clearly developing formidable proportions, the west 
is certain to be the scene of amphibious operations, They may be 





assisted Japan 
obviously not been achieved without cost. 
some time that Japan is short of shipping to develop her grandiose 
designs. 
them to charter their vessels. 
appears to have been put at Japan’s disposal already ; and this 
suggests how dangerous Laval’s co-operation may be. But the fact 
that Japan negotiated the use of this shipping must be reassuring. 
The impression that she has given, up to quite recently, has been 
that of overwhelming and continuous success. 
ever, are as much subject to the law of consequences as those of the 
Allies ; and it is clear that she has lost in the air, on the sea and on 
land. 
the same time that she had undertaken commitments in the south-east 
Pacific she has dangerously extended her forces. 
compelled us to do Japan has done of her own volition ; and we have 
recently had convincing proof that such dispersion cannot be carried 
out with impunity. 


conquest of the south-west Pacific area is far from complete. 
description of the raid it was stated that at the advanced base from 
which he operated there was a force of fighters and provision for its 
niaintenance. 
may lend itself too much to wholly unjustified dreams of an imme- 
diate offensive in this area. The bombing raids upon Japan, accord- 
ing to enemy wireless, were carried out by three aircraft-carriers 
which approached the east coast of Japan. 
that Japan is not as strong at sea as she boasts and most people have 
tended to believe. 
will be repeated often ; but the important point they suggest is that 
only a successful fleet action against the United States navy can 
prevent them, and the despatch of a squadron to the Bay of Bengal 
must have weakened her striking force. 


of restricted scope ; they may be developed into the offensive that 
will test the very foundations of Hitler’s strategy for this year. 

The suggestion that has been discussed in Ankara is that Hitler 
will attempt to cut the Russian armies in two and try once more 
to secure a decision before moving towards the Caucasus. Of course, 
he has tried that gambit before. Even in the October offensive he 
struck up from Roslavl to Medin in order to cut the Russian armies 
into pieces; and a notorious statement by Dietrich declared that 
the decision had been won. If he could not secure a decision then, 
it seems very unlikely that he could succeed now, with most of the 
flower of his army under the soil. The present dispositions appear 
to suggest an offensive towards the south, and the preparations in 
other directions seem to reinforce the suggestion. The constant 
attacks upon Malta are clearly designed to cover attempts to rein- 
force Rommel. The proportion of convoys stopped has fallen during 
the last few months. Rommel is, therefore, stronger than he was 
before. But in the November attack he was beaten and lost the 
equivalent of four divisions and all but about 4o tanks, and the 
season is growing late. 

Indeed, everything in the European area tends to strengthen the 
impression that the campaign this year will be much more of a 


gamble than ever before. It must be that, since Hitler’s numerical and 
material superiority has very greatly declined, he will resume his offen- 
sive with the knowledge that both in Russia and Libya he suffered 
defeats. 
came in the end to defeat. 
and his favourite Rommel lost the bulk of his force. 


In spite of all his great successes on the eastern front, he 
The Russians fought him to a standstill, 
It is not good 
to enter critical battles with such memories in one’s mind; but 


their eff-ct upon such a mind as Hitler’s may well be to impel it 
to take chances of even a wilder nature than ever before. 
too, the incalculable element of France. 
to sell to Germany, how much will he be able to sell? 
that seems destined to turn upon marginal elements, Laval’s con- 
tribution may be of decisive importance. 


There is, 
How much is Laval going 
In a situation 


It seems to be established that Vichy France has already further 
recently. The prolonged run of successes has 
It has been known for 


She has been offering bribes to various nations to persuade 
But French shipping in Indo-China 
Her operations, how- 
It is also certain that in striking out so far towards the west at 


What Germany has 


General Royce’s Philippine raid demonstrates strikingly that Japan’s 
In the 


That is a very suggestive statement ; and perhaps it 


This is another proof 


It is too much to hope that such raiding sweeps 
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The general conclusion suggested by a survey of the military 
‘situation at present is that the issues are more open then ever before 
and that the Allies are now about to take some profit from their 
The ny cannot win while the Allies stand 





opportunities 





together and, with their courage in their hands, allow no chance to 
lip past them ; but events are likely to develop much more rapidly 
id much more astonishingly than in any of the preceding years. It 


would be to our immense advantage if we should approach the year’s 
that must be Germany’s—that this 
fought with that outlook that are 
Waiting upon tomorrow tends 
have been fighting till 


campaigns with the same attitude 
is the last chance. It is battles 
likely to develop one’s full strength. 
to halve it; and that appears to be 
now. 


AIR-POWER SPRINGBOARDS 


By J. M. SPAIGHT 


how we 


J E have been passing through a depressing phase of the war 
\ in the last four months, culminating in the sinking of the 
‘Cornwall’ and ‘ Dorsetshire,’ and (still worse) the ‘Hermes’ in 
the second week of April. Misfortune has been following hot-foot 
upon misfortune. It is hardly surprising that there should be a 
certain amount of pessimism to be discerned among our people. 
Yet, on a long view, the outstanding lesson of the past months has 
been the enormous and increasing power of the air arm, and we 
and the United States are going to be terribly—I use the word 
advisedly—strong in the air. We are going to be stronger than the 
Axis in all categories of lethal machinery. This, as no war ever 
before, is a war of machinery—on the ground, on and under the 
water, and, above all, in the air. We have had demonstrated to 
us beyond all possibility of questioning the importance of getting 
jethal machinery into the air at the place and of the kind and 
quantity that matter and are requisite. The machinery thus made 
air-borne must have platforms from which it can be hoisted into the 
air and to which it can return in due course. These platforms may 
be either fixed (aerodromes on land) or mobile (aircraft-carriers at 
They are an absolutely essential element of air-power. We 
hear less of them than of numbers of aircraft or of air-crews’ 
strength, but they are in fact just as,important. They are the first 
of four constituent parts of a country’s air-power. The four are 
these: —({1) The platforms 2) Protection for them and for the 
machinery of which they constitute the base. (3) Better and more 
fighters than the enemy can put into the air. (4) An ample supply 
of bomber and torpedo-carrying aircraft to destroy the enemy’s 
corresponding platforms, in addition to carrfing out other operations 
of an offensive kind 
Our disasters in the Far East were due to the failure to make or 
maintain the necessary arrangements to satisfy these four require- 
ments, and especially the first three. Perhaps there was lacking 
something of the wise restraint of Jellicoe, who knew that “he could 
lose the war in an afternoon,” and, in that knowledge, ventured with 
scientific caution. Farragut’s “Damn the torpedoes” is heroic but 
Cangerous in modern war. It was, however, the other causes to 
which reference has been made that were responsible most of all 
for our loss of Malaya and the loss of the Dutch islands. The 
evidence is to be found in the crucial evenis of the rather confused 
series which led up to those losses. They were events in which air- 
power was involved in a kind of vicious circle, influencing each issue 
and itself being affected by it in turn. What were these events? 
The first was the sinking of the ‘ Prince of Wales’ and ‘ Repulse’ 
on December gth through the enemy’s wise prescience and good 
fortune in having his flying machinery and the platform for it just 
at the right place and in the necessary strength—and our omission 
to provide an “ air-umbrella” for the warships. The result was to 
leave the waters round Malaya wide open to the enemy and to 
enable him to plant his own platforms in the peninsula. The second 
event was the loss to us and the acquisition by the enemy of the 
many platforms which we had taken such pains to provide all 
down the length of the Malayan peninsula. The most important 
of them were the aerodromes at Kota Bharu, which changed hands 
early in December, and at Kuantan, which fell after hard fighting 
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early in January. We were left without the means of getting our 
lethal machinery into the air and the enemy became possessed of 
abundant facilities for that purpose. The loss of Singapore in mid. 
February followed. The third crucial event was the sinking of the 
U.S. aircraft tender ‘ Langley” by air-attack on February 27th. She 
had as cargo enough fighter-aircraft to have turned the scales in the 
air over Java and given the defenders a reasonable measure of air 
superiority. The destruction of the vessel led inevitably to the 
loss of that vitally important base. 

Java was undoubtedly overrun largely because there was little 
It was the lack of modern high-performance 
fighters and of protection for the airfields (platforms again) which 
made the position hopeless. Dutch officers who escaped from the 
island after the fall of Bandoeng early in March disclosed that many 
of their battalions had become demoralised under the strain of con- 
tinuous and heavy bombing, without any hope of assistance from the 
aircraft of the United Nations. The fighters used by the gallant 
Dutch airmen were mainly Curtiss Hawks, that is, fighters such as 
those used by the French Air Army in 1939. They had no great 
performance and inadequate fire-power. Still more out-of-date 
machines were used in Singapore in the last stages of the defence. 
Obsolete Wildebeeste biplanes, which might well have been reduced 
to scrap before the war began, took off, it was disclosed by a 
war correspondent on February 11th, to try to halt the Japanese 
advance. “It makes me ashamed of myself,” he said, “ sitting there 
(Singapore) with my heart beating faster than their old motors, when 
I think what chance those lads have of getting back in their anti- 
quated machines.” We had Hurricanes, too, in Singapore, but they 
were quite hopelessly outnumbered. The American Brewster 
Buffaloes were hardly of higher performance than the Japanese Navy 
O fighters, but they did some good work. 

“If we can meet the enemy on anything like equal terms we 
can beat him from the skies,” said Sir Richard Peirse, the Air 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief in India, on March 15th, 1942. Most 
assuredly we can. The Japanese Air Force is good against targets 
on the surface, especially when they are not very well protected; 
its work against warships which had no fighter screen has been first- 
rate. It is much less impressive in the domain of horizontal air 
warfare—and heaven help it when it comes up against strong forma- 
uons of our Spitfire V or Hurricane II fighters, not co mention the 
Typhoon or the latest American fighters. They. will go through 
it like a sharp knife. But we cannot expect to win with a sort of 
ersatz air-power, and that is what we have been trying to do in 
the Far East—with unhappy results. The miracle would have been 
it they had not been unhappy. 

Japan’s successes have been due to her grasp and exploitation of 
the possibilities of the air-borne lethal machine plus the necessary 
platform in the right place. She cannot keep them up, simply 
because her constructional capacity is low—probably no greater than 
about Io per cent. of that of the United States. She is bound 10 
go down in the air before the latter’s massed strength. We shall 
strike, too ; but our main preoccupation must be for the present 
with Europe and the Middle East. We shall not be able to think 
of much else when Germany’s mighty war-machine moves again 
on her eastern and south-eastern fronts and in North Africa. In any 
case, our Air Force will be fairly fully taken up with making each 
industrial plant in the Reich a replica of the Renault one (post 
March 3rd) and each transportation centre a fair copy of Liibeck 
post March 28th) before it can give its full attention to the Far 
East. Then we from the west and the Americans from the south, 
Australians, too, will have to “bite” forward into the occupied 
territories, to establish the necessary platforms, strongly defended 
and secure from infiltration, and to blast the Japanese platforms 
to smithereens and to destroy the Japanese flying machinery by both 
vertical and horizontal attack. Already—and nothing could be more 
significant—American mobile air-flotillas have been dealing faithfully 
with Japan’s nerve-centres at Tokyo, Yokohama and elsewhere. 
Whether 1942 is destined to be the year “made glorious by this 
sun of York” or a longer-term plan is needed, there is no 
shadow of doubt about our capacity to see it through, however 
long it takes. 


or no defence in the air. 
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MADAGASCAR’S DANGER 


By J. T. HARDYMAN 


HE capitulation of Pétain and the return of Laval to power have 
T revived fears of the surrender not only of the French fleet but 
of French overseas possessions to one or the other Axis Powers. 
Among the latter there is none more important strategically than 
Madagascar, the great island, with an area of about quarter of a 
million square miles, lying off the south-east coast of Africa, and up 
to the present under Vichy control. It is almost certain that there 
js, or has been, a Japanese naval and air mission in Madagascar. 
There is little likelihood at the moment of any attempt at full-scale 
occupation on the part of the Japanese, but the danger lies in the 
possibility that Vichy might afford facilities there for naval and air- 
bases. The most valuable naval centre would be Diego-Suarez, in 
the extreme north, one of the finest natural harbours in the world. 
The other main ports are ‘Tamatave on the east and Majunga on 
the west. From these bases the Japanese could send out sub- 
marines and surface-vessels to attack the Allied ships carrying men 
and war-materials to the East and Russia. The most suitable air- 
base would be at Tulear, in the south-west, where there is already 
a good aerodrome. From there aerial attacks could be carried out 
not only on ships passing through the Mozambique Channel, but 
dso on the mainland of Africa itself. Mozambique (Portuguese 
territory) is about 400 miles distant, and Durban about 900, well 
within bombing-range. Thus, if established in Madagascar, the 
Japanese would in time have a spring-board from which to launch 
an attack on South Africa. No doubt, to make their attacks on 
shipping more effective, they would also try to gain control of 
French Réunion and would attack British Mauritius, both islands 
strategically situated a few hundred miles east of Madagascar. 
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In South Africa Madagascar has been a matter of concern for 
some time. Washington has been seeking a written guarantee from 
Vichy that on no account would they afford facilities to the Japanese. 
Vichy has repeatedly denied even that there have been any Japanese 
experts in the island at all, and assert that Madagascar will definitely 
remain under complete French control. In peace-time the armed 
forces numbered only about 6,000, but they have since been rein- 
forced. It is doubtful, however, whether they would be able to 
resist successfully any Japanese attack, if it were made after a 
failure to secure concessions from Vichy, whose Minister in Pretoria 
has lately said that Madagascar was prepared to resist any attack 
from whatsoever quarter it came (a reference to the rumours put 
out in Axis circles that the British and American authorities have 
already decided to attack Madagascar themselves). 

Very few reports have come through of present conditions in 
Madagascar. There appears to be a serious shortage of wheat, 
petrol and other essentials which are imported, whereas large quan- 
tities of valuable rescurces have gone to waste owing to the inability 
t export them. It is said that the majority of the French civilian 
population of about 25,000, and also the Malagasy themselves, who 
number about 3} millions, are not in sympathy with the Vichy 
Government, but that the present officials are strongly pro-Vichy. 
Madagascar has good natural resources, though these have not as 
yt been greatly developed. The chief occupations are cattle- 
nising (there are about 6 million head of cattle) and agriculture. In 
normal times a considerable amount of meat is exported, together 
with dried hides, beans, cloves, tobacco, fibres and manioc. Among 
the mineral products are gold and silver, zinc, lead and graphite. 

Little-known though it is, Madagascar is in many ways one of 
the most interesting lands in the world. It has been, and to a large 
extent still is, a puzzle to the geologist, the anthropologist and 
taturalists of all sorts. The island is now inhabited by the Malagasy, 
who are mainly Malay in origin, with East Indian and South Sea 
trains, but surprisingly little African influence. The people are 
lit up into numerous tribes, of whom the most important are 
the Hova, occupying the central plateau of Imerina. Their chief 
wn of Antananarivo, in its Gallicised form Tananarive, is now the 
apital. In past centuries Madagascar was sought as a prize by 
wrious European nations, including England, both for its own 
tputed weath and also for its position on the trade-route to the 
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East, but attempts at colonisation met with no lasting success. The 
island eventually became a French colony in 1896; it is being 


gradually opened up, and now possesses about 16,000 miles of roads 
and about 500 miles of railway-track. So many deaths, however, 
occurred in the French Expedition from the dreaded Malagasy 
fever that a blight was cast over the island in the minds of the 
French people, and Madagascar, despite its resources and the efforts 
of innumerable authors, has not offered that attraction which it mighe 
otherwise have had for prospective colonists. 


MARTYRED GREECE 


By AN ANGLO-GREEK 

REECE has now been occupied by the enemy for a year. 

During that year her people have suffered more than any other 
in Europe, except perhaps the Poles. It was on April 21st that 
the Greek Epirus army, worn out by six months’ victorious campaign- 
ing in the terrible conditions of an Albanian winter, was betrayed by 
its leaders. General Tsolakoglou capitulated: not to the Italians, 
whose latest offensive had just ended in another costly failure, but 
to the German armoured divisions of von List. Seven days later 
he was summoned to Salonika and ordered by Hitler’s political 
representative to form a “ government” in Athens. On the 29th he 
announced in a broadcast that he had done so. Three days later 
the Allied evacuation had finished: by June 2nd we had withdrawn 
from Crete. 

The devastation caused by military operations in Greece was very 
great. The Luftwaffe used its unchallenged supremacy during the 
final stages for the relentless bombing of civil targets, and achieved 
the complete destruction of several towns and many remote villages. 
In what was later the Italian zone the Germans proceeded 
systematically to aggravate existing chaos, in their efforts to loot 
everything of value before handing over to their allies. All available 
stocks—food, fuel, clothing, and whatever else could be removed— 
were either confiscated or paid for in Reichskreditcassenscheine, with 
which portable German printing-presses were then flooding Greece. 
At the same time, Greek banking, Greek commerce and (in so far 
as it exists) Greek industry were forcibly and very thoroughly 
absorbed by German interests, until German economic domination 
was complete. More than anything else, it was the German “ ex- 
ploitation ” of last May and June that made inevitable the present 
distress in Greece. 

Of the famine a great deal has already been written. No accurate 
estimate of the number of starvation deaths is possible, but it is 
clear that this winter the famine was very terrible. The worst period 
was during the intense cold in February, when in Athens hundreds 
died daily. Infant mortality rose to ghastly proportions, mass burial 
was resorted to, the Church suspended its ban on cremation, and 
special arrangements had to be made for the removal of corpses 
from the streets. The inhabitants of Salonika suffered perhaps a 
little less acutely, though there, too, there have been deaths from 
starvation. In the countryside it is to be assumed that the peasants 
are at least able to keep themselves alive, but the plight of those 
islands which formerly relied on outside supplies is very bad. The 
British blockade has at last been relaxed for Greece, ana the first 
Allied food cargo has arrived and been distributed. It is apparently 
now the Government’s intention to send as much as can be spared 
to relieve our starving allies. Could that decision have been taken 
some five months earlier, before instead of after the winter crisis 
many thousands of Greek lives would have been saved. 

But the famine is only one of the results of the occupation. 
Communications have not yet been restored, except for the enemy 
troops ; transport and fuel are almost entirely lacking ; civil adminis- 
tration is only functioning at all in the capital and a few other 
centres. The merchant marine is now in the service of the allies ; 
Greece has lost some four-fifths of her tobacco-lands to Bulgaria ; 
all normal exports have ceased ; there is no agricultural machinery, 
practically no livestock, much of the seed-grain has been eaten. 
The finances of the country are completely out of control. The 
currency has no backing (Greek gold reserves are now abroad), 
millions of occupation marks and “ Mediterranean lire” were issued 
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before the occupation authorities began making payments exclusively 
in drachmae, some four milliard of which the National Bank is now 
The Athens “ government” is 


reported to be issuing every month 
The consequence has been 


of the 
inflation without parallel in any othe 

When 
Italians officially 
Athens, German 
effectively in control. 
and never more than at the end of the Albanian campaign. 
their scorn is mixed with a hatred only a little less bitter than their 
hatred of the Germans. More vindictive than either is their resent- 
ment against the Bulgars. Italo-German friction has been acute in 
Greece since the early days of the occupation. This is partly due, 
perhaps, to Italy’s humiliations in Albania, but also very largely to 
Italian resentment at last year’s German plundering, and control by 
own sphere of influence. 


still paying the costs occupation. 
country. 
process of German absorption was complete, the 
took over in the south Behind the 
officers and German functionaries stll 
The Greeks have always despised the Italians, 


But now 


the 
scenes in 
remained 


Germans now, in what they consider their 
The Italians have long been anxious to replace the Tsolakoglou 
government, which owes its appointment and continued existence 
entirely to the Germans, with a régime more sympathetic to them- 
selves, and to establish over Greece a variant of the Albanian pro- 
tectorate. They have, however, had to be content with the annex- 
ation of the Ionian islands to Italy, and a still undefined area of 
southern Epirus to Albania, while their recent attempts to find a 
new set of collaborators among the politicians failed absolutely. 

All these things may be known to many people outside Greece. 
What is perhaps not so well known is the extent to which resistance 
from inside continues against the enemy today. It is estimated that 
there some 18 divisions of occupying troops in Greece, 
German and Italian, which doubtless would be useful on other 
fronts could they be spared. In spite of this, guerilla warfare has 
never ceased, and is still waged by well-organised Greek detach- 
ments—soldiers from the disbanded armies and civilians who joined 
them later During the severe winter their activity diminished ; but 
now all over Greece, especially in Thrace, the Epirus, Laconia, and 
in the mountains of Crete and other large islands, they are renew- 
ing their attacks on enemy communications and transport, and on 
such parties of enemy troops as venture into the areas under their 
control. Their work has much more than a mer: nuisance value: 
the materia! damage to the occupying forces has been considerable, 
and for the future they form a most important nucleus. Burt it is 
not only in the mountains that Greek resistance is effective. The 
abject failure of the dummy government ; the failure of the much- 
* workers-for-Germany ” campaign (after three months 
able to announce the arrival of some 
; the amazing antics 


are still 


advertised 
of which Goebbels was only 
700 Greek workers, all from the German zone 
of the enemy’s propaganda to justify his conduct to the Greeks ; 
indications of the difficulties which 


these things are significant 
Greek civilians are making for the Axis Powers today. 
Even more significant is it that in spite of the famine, and a 


violent official anti-British campaign, the Greeks are still waiting 
and preparing with complete confidence for the return of the Allied 
troops ; are still harbouring thousands of British soldiers in their 
not one of whom has ever been betrayed ; still crowd theii 
keep up a 


homes, 
roof-tops to applaud the air-raids of the R.A.F.; stil 
vigorous “ passive” but practical campaign—not without important 
results—against the Axis soldiers ; still flock to join the Free Greek 
forces. The walls of Athens still carry fighting slogans, the voice 
of the B.B.C. still reaches Greek ears, the truth, by word of mouth 
a number of subversive news-sheets, still circulates. In a 
vear of Allied defeats, and under enemy occupation, Greek confi- 
dence in victory, and pro-British sympathies, have never wavered. 


and in 


In this country many people professed themselves surprised at 
valour of the Greek troops in Albania, and later the 
Throughout the soldiers were amazed at 


and lovaltvy of their illies the Greck people. It 


against 


the 
Germans 
tude, 

hoped 


withdrawal our 
courage 
that after the second, victorious, Greek campaign, 
finally 


the fort 
is to be 
when the enemies—Italian, German and Bulgar—have been 
expelled, Great Britain will remember her great debt of gratitude 
to Greece and will make that peace the Greeks shall 
be fully recompensed for all their sufferings for us in the war. 


in the 


sure 
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THE GUNNER-GIRLS 


By MAJOR D. REES WILLIAMS 

NE by one the strongholds of male isolation have been sapped, 

We rather thought in the Gunners that our bastions would be 
the last to fall, but we were mistaken, and when it was announced 
that girls were to be trained in the technical work of anti-aircraft 
batteries we were at first incredulous and then inclined to scoff 
By chance I saw the first team of women to control the fire at a 
target at practice-camp. They were carefully selected and had had 
considerable experience of practice-camp conditions A _ gunnery 
instructor had trained them on the instruments in his and their own 


tuume and the results were good but not, we felt, conclusive. This 
was a year ago. 
It was with considerable interest that I learnt a few weeks go of 


my posting to a training regiment where girls are instructed in their 
duties as members of a mixed battery. In such a unit the girls form 
the instrument detachments and the men the gun teams. I found 
that almost all my forebodings were without foundation and that the 
girls were most promising. The instructors seem generally to be 
of opinion that the girls pick up the work quicker than men do but 
in a different way. The men learn their duties by the discipline 
of an exact drill. The girls learn it in a way of their own. They are 
apt to get depressed when they find technical matters facing them 
such as they have never previously experienced. Any impatience or 
brusqueness with them at this stage would result in tears and 
despondency. The instructors therefore take care to assure the girls 
that with patience and without worrying the subject can be mastered. 
In a week or so the girls find that their tasks become clear to them 
and they are then, to use their own expression, “On top of the 


job.” On the parade-ground their drill is exceptionally good. They 
hold themselves well and march with a short, precise step. Their 
well-fitting battle-dress gives them a soidierly appearance. Their 


bearing and turn-out is all that could be desired. 

It is strange, indeed, how soon one becomes accustomed to look 
upon them as soldiers ; soldiers of rather a special kind of course, but 
soldiers fitting themselves to take a vital part in the defence of this 
country. The bad weather we experienced a few weeks ago does not 
seem to hav: affected the women to the extent that might have been 
expected. The sickness percentage is low and the Medical Officer 
informs me that most of her sick parades are chiefly concerned with 
foot trouble. A good deal of this is probably due to the shoes wom 
in civil life, but it is brought to a head by marching dril!. Their 
feet soon harden up and the girls love drill. It is a sight as refresh- 
ing as ic is novel to watch the evident enjoyment of a squad of girls 
on marching drill, and the zest with which tney move as one across 
the parade ground. I do not remember noticing this same delight on 
the faces of men soldiers throughout my years of service but possibly 
they were more adept at concealing their feelings. The wearing o 
battle-dress for work has been an excellent idea. It has made th 
girls feel, I am sure, that on the gun-park there is no differentiation 
made between themselves and their male comrades. 

The reports from the gun sites of their work have been satisfacton 
Since the mixed batteries were first formed there has been litte 
enemy activity over this country, and consequently they have had 
little opportunity of proving themselves in action. No one doubts 
that when the time comes they will do sc abundantly. The work 
women as ambulance drivers, nurses, A.R.P. personnel and so m 
is beyond praise, and what they have done, so will the gunner-girls 
do. In a mixed battery the women officers, though primarily cor 
cerned with the administration of the women and their well-being, 
are being trained in «n operational role, so that they can release ther 
men colleagues for other work. The responsibility for directing 
operations is, however, in the hands of the military officers. 

These women officers are a good lot. With the thoroughness, 
attention to detail and loyalty of women they look after their troops 
in every way. The jibes one has heard about the behaviour of th 
A.T.S. are so false os to be ludicrous. No mother need be afraid ¢ 
entrusting her daughter to a gunner unit ; she will be very well pre 
vided for. Most of the officers, and all the junior ones, have bee 
through the ranks and know well the special needs and problems 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


which he advocated the abolition of all titles. He contended 
that titles of nobility and chivalry had now become meaningless ; 
that they perpetuated and emphasised class distinctions ; and that 
they produced a most unfortunate impression abroad. I do not 
agree with him. The only title which I should wish to see abolished 
js the silly suffix “ Esquire,” which is not merely inaccurate in 
itself, but which entails the labour of deciphering or verifying the 
initials of the person to whom an envelope is addressed. I shoud 
maintain all titles conferred up to and including this April 24th, 1942, 
and I should confer 10 subsequent hereditary titles. My reasons 
for this desire are both sentimental and practical. I am one of the 
“romantics ” who, as Sir Robert pityingly implies, would regret “a 
break with the colourful past.” It would take but half a day of 
parliamentary drafting to abolish the picturesque nomenclature which 
now diversifies and enlivens our social life. It has taken many 
centuries to build it up. And it seems to me no less silly to ask 
the Duke of Devonshire to call himself “ Mr. Cavendish” than it 
would be to ask me to call myself “Earl of Hampshire.” I do 
not admit that such affections are romantic or snobbish. I con- 
tend that they display a balanced sense of history and proportion. 
To w:pe out the symbols of the past, even when such symbols have 
lost their efficacy, is to my mind an act of vandalism as serious 
as the destruction of a fourteenth-century building for the erection 
of municipal baths. Any town in the Middle West can construct 
municipal baths even more lavish than those with which we regale 
our cities ; but no town in the Middle West can boast a fourteenth- 
century building. We should preserve our antiquities even when 
they have become anachronisms. 


T° last week’s Spectator Sir Robert Greig contributed a letter 


* * * * 

The origins of the word “snob” are obscure. The O.E.D. sug- 
gests that it was first used as a slang name for cobblers, and that 
thereafter it was employed by the undergraduates of Cambridge to 
esignate that class of their fellow citizens which the undergraduates 
of Oxford called “townees.” The word then came to be applied, 
first to those who had no pretensions to gentility, and then to those 
whose pretensions to gentility were unwarranted but marked. It was 
Thackeray who stabilised the word as a description of the vulgarian 
who, in his attitude both towards his inferiors and his superiors, dis- 
payed self-consciousness regarding his social position. The word 
spread to the Continent, where, as usual, it was misapplied. A man 
told me once that he had overheard two French ladies discussing 
afriend. “Jl faut ladmettre,’ said the first lady, “notre chére 
Denise est un tout petit peu snob.” “Elle est pire que ¢a,” replied 
the other, “ elle est second rate.” Yet in our own days and country 
the word “snob” has become a hurtful word ; so hurtful, indeed, 
that its derivative “ snobbishness ” has been softened, by a process 
of euphemia, into the less outright “snobbery.” Yet assuredly snob- 
bishness is an eternal element in human vanity, and will not be 
removed with the removal of titles. By abolishing Earls you may 
sop vain people from boasting that their niece is a Countess, but 
you will not stop them boasting that she is engaged to a Commissar. 
Certain people will always seek to enhance their own importance 
by allowing it to be understood that they are on intimate terms 
wih the eminent, nor do I see that it is more snobbish to refer 
wth pleasure to our historic titles than to suggest to outside com- 
pany that one habitually addresses the Minister of Agriculture by 
his Christian name. Thus if Sir Robert hopes that by abolishing 
titles he will abolish snobbishness, he is hoping for something which 
will not be achieved. 

* * * * 

I once saw, in a graveyard at Erfurt, a tomb-stone to the memory 
of “Frau Witwe Lokomotivefiihrer Binder.” This title struck me 
a the time as over-preciseé, but is it so far removed from the 
Continental, and American, habit of conferring functional, as opposed 
0 hereditary, titles? I should go so far as to suggest that the 
ttistence of a patterned nomenclature such as ours discourages an 
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exaggerated preoccupation with functional or admainistrative status, 
and saves us from the many idiotic appellations in which foreigners 
indulge. Human nature abhors uniformity, and when no traditional 
diversity exists we create that diversity for ourselves. Even in our 
own municipal life there is an increasing tendency to attach titles 
to functions, and to speak at all times of “ Aiderman Jones” or 
“Councillor Smith.” But we have not yet reached the stage 
when the local papers speak with pride or asperity of “ Mr. Town 
Clerk Robinson.” Yet that, in fact, is the tendency produced 
by egalitarianism in this matter of names. My poor Frau Loko- 
motivefuhrer is not very distant from Secretary Stimson, Senator 
Weaver, Congressman Wagner, Ambassador Winant, Columnist X., 
Corporation Lawyer Y., or Hosiery Operative Z. This hideous 
habit is not confined to the United States or Germany; one can 
meet it even in France, where the Third Republic has officially 
abolished all hereditary qualifications. I should much dislike being 
called “ Mr. Member” or “ Mr. Deputy,” or “ Mr. House-of-Com- 
monsman,” yet the French confer the title of deputy even upon those 
who have not succeeded in re-entering the Palais Bourbon since 
1908 ; and they apply the grave phrase “ Monsieur le Président” 
regardless of whether the man be President of the Republic 
or chairman of the local bank. My main contention cannot, I think, 
be countered ; it is this: if you abolish the old titles you will find 
a whole crop of new titles, infinitely more ungainly than their 
predecessors, sprouting like weeds to take their place. Let us, there- 
fore, keep the old names, since they do no harm,:and are often 
pretty in themselves. 
* * * * 


“But, No! ” says Sir Robert Greig, “ you are taking the romantic 
point of view. Titles do a great amount of harm. They perpetuate 
class differences, and they expose us to contempt and ridicule 
abroad.” I do not believe that our class distinctions are due to the 
existence of a titled aristocracy ; I believe that they are due, partly 
to the unequal distribution of income, and partly to our stratified 
system of education. Nor do I believe that you will assist equality 
of opportunity by obliging the Duke of Devonshire to call himself 
“ Mr. Cavendish.” We can, and will, do much to diminish relatively 
the present gross inequality of opportunity, but if You seek to 
create absolute equality of opportunity you must start by eliminat- 
ing unpropitious babies, and confining the residual children to State 
nurseries and schools with an index number tacked on to their 
smocks. The greatest denial of opportunity is to be nurtured by 
stupid parents, even as the great gift of opportunity is to be nurtured 
by parents whv are both affectionate and enlightened. Even in 
Sparta, where so much was done to exclude the influence of the 
family, there was a marked distinction in caste between the gleich- 
geschaltet and the “lesser men”; even in the completely socialised 
State a tendency arises for certain professions or trade unions to 
be regarded as more “ honourable” than others. You may suppress 
one élite, but another élite is bound to follow; and the children 
of one generation ‘of gauleifers or commissars tend, if only from 
consorting with their parents, to acquire greater opportunity than 
those vouchsafed to their less fortunate fellows ; by such means a 
revolutionary aristocracy is formed. Nor do I really agree with 
Sir Robert Greig that the continuance of our ancient titles causes 
the sincerity of our democratic intentions to become suspect abroad. 
Some foreigners may sometimes be slightly disconcerted when they 
observe a son of toil dressed in cocked-hat and robes bowing nine 
times in the House of Lords. But are they in truth more likely to be 
angry with us for maintaining our obsolete eccentricities than they 
would be likely to despise us for sweeping them away with a 
gesture as meaningless and as unauthentic as those of the French 
National Assembly? I do not believe that we shall secure either 
the esteem or the affection of the world by installing the Goddess of 
Reason in our midst; I believe that our distinctive quality is our 
capacity for pouring very new wine into bottles that are curious 
and old. 
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* Full Swing.” Cheatre. 
THE cascades of glowing 1e 
Nature’s hues, the sequins glittering like 
all these surely belong to those far-distant days before the Coupon 
Era, and are now they were yawningly 
passed over in the glamorous days of For its colour and 
movement alone, Full Swing would most certainly be worth a Visit ; 
but far above the lavish dresses and the impeccable rhythm of the 


nodding plumes mocking 
the eyes of rococo birds-— 


, 
co.ours, Uf 


as gratefully accepted as 


neace 
peace 


chorus— 

** Beauty, love’s scene and masquerade 

So gay by well-plac’d lights and distance made ”’— 
far above these must we rate Cicely Courtneidge and Jack Hulbert, 
whose essentially English fooling makes this the very paragon of 
musical comedies. 

Cicely Courtneidge really deserves an article She is 
absolute mistress of every mood, from comedy to sentiment, from 
broad slapstick to the most delicate mime. In Full Swing, out of 
a richness of material, one may at least select for special reference 
her rumbustious performance, in the guise of what Punch used to 
call a “stout party,” of an ultra-purple swing number entitled 
“Music Makes Me Mad”; or again her indulgence, with Jack 
Hulbert, in a prolonged ecstasy of pseudo-Dalcroze eurhythmics, 
dominated by an alarming and highly surrealist female who recites 
a poem about pixies and running rills, punctuated by screams 
reminiscent only of the Flying Scotsman at full speed. 

Like all musical comedies, Full Szving has the usual apology for 
a plot (for which incidentally no one ever bothers to apologise). This 
time it is apparently about spies and fifth columnists in Rio, and 
it gives ample opportunities for Keneth Kent to behave villainously, 
for Nora Swinburne to emulate the aplomb of Mrs. Nick Carter, 
and for Gabrielle Brune to look pretty, sing vigorously, and dance 
deliciously. But it is Jack Hulbert and Cicely Courtneidge we 
remember, moving, speaking and singing with an engaging intimacy 
2 vast background of well-organised colour 


Bast 
THE CINEMA 


At the Marble 


to herself. 


against 
WRIGHT. 


**How Green Was My Valley.” Arch Pavilion and 
New Gallery. 

Nowapbays it is the fashion for films to cast a long glance back 
to the dreams and disappointments of youth, to remember and 
relive a deep emotionel experience from the past days of some 
character whom we first see soberly inhabiting the tranquillity of 
age. Richard Llewellyn’s novel How Green Was My Valley in its 
shape anticipated the current screen mode, and it has been filmed 
faithfully ; the narrator has not been omitted as he would have 
been from any version appearing at the time of the book’s publica- 
tion, neither does the film sprout any gay and incongruous con- 
clusion as an appendix to this inconclusive story of a Welsh mining 
family’s disintegration. The questions which went unanswered in 
the novel remain unanswered in the film; the narrator is unseen, 
there is no hint of his present adult fortunes, we see him only as 
a boy surrounded by the fading glories of his proud artisan family, 
while the soft Welsh voice links the landmarks of his early life 
into a pattern of declining industry and a slag-submerged valley. 
John Ford’s problem in directing this film has clearly been to 
integrate into a consistent whole a subjective and romantic view 
of material which is too tightly packed with sociological dynamite 
to lend itself easily to anything but realistic treatment. The result 
is a film which does not reach the highest levels of Ford’s work 
because the tale it tells of craftsmen outliving the community’s 
respect somehow remains confined within the peculiar domestic 
limits of this one family ; but the pressure of inevitable change upon 
these warm, brave, humorous people comes so keenly from the 
screen that it is impossible not to be very deeply moved. Ford uses 
a brilliant understatement of emotion ; whenever the dramatic pitch 
becomes high he moves his camera into long-shot and balances the 
immediate suffering of his characters with the more remote time- 
softened reactions of the narrator. The film is beautifully played, 
with Donald Crisp as the humorous patriarch of the mining village 
dontinating the screen with tough sensibility. The settings are 
perhaps over-romanticised, and the processions of singing miners 
winding up and down the hillside street in time of celebration or 
disaster present sometimes too formalised a conception. But here 
is a sincere picture of courage, suffering and surviving dignity, show- 
ing the quality of ordinary people and reminding us of many powers 
of the cinema normally left unused. E. H. ANSTEY. 
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Birps have their ups and downs, and since we generally rejoice jp 
the ups, it may be pleasing to believe that hawfinches are growing 
commoner. They have be:n numerous, for example, in Hertford. 
shire, where they- are often seen feeding on the seeds of the hom. 
beam, which flourishes especially in Herts and Essex. Here is 
recent experience from Kent. Under a holly tree, which had shed 


most of its berries, a company of twelve hawfinches were seen the 
cther day cracking at the seeds of the berries. The gardener, who 
is a Sussex countryman and very knowledgeable about birds, said he 
had never seen so many together. They made a very colourfy 
picture on the carpet of red berries. The incident emphasises 
the strength of that powerful mother-of-pearl beak. The carapace 
of the holly seed is so hard that the kernel takes two years to 
germinate. I should question whether any other bird chooses wp 
crush it. As to bird populations in general, it is alleged (by an 
expert) that the house-sparrow is diminishing in numbers. The 
opinion suggests wishful-thinking. Birds that in my experience ar 
much rarer than they were are the wryneck, or cuckoo’s mate, and 
the redstart. 


Eggs of Moorhen 

New sources of food are desirable in war-time, and among those 
that may be recommended, even by the greatest lover of birds, are 
the eggs of moorhen. These birds are now excessively numerous, 
and with their increase (as happens also with rooks and sparrows) 
they have developed new and unpleasant habits. They have, for 
example, discovered a new passion for fruit, including—within my 
small experience—plums and dessert (not cooking) apples ; and they 
have become destructive of other birds’ clutches. In one Norfolk 
district, for example, they have been found picking holes—“ merely 
for wantonness "—in the eggs of wild duck. The moorhen lays a 
very large clutch of very edible eggs. Arrangements are being made, 
I believe, for increasing the harvest of s2a-birds’ eggs. It was 
proved at Bempton, which may be regarded as the headquarters of 
the industry, that no harm was done to the race of gulls and 
guillemots if the harvesting ceased about June 15th. The birds, if 
robbed, will continue to lay up to that date ; and, on the whole, the 
young hatched at the later date appear to flourish more surely than 
their predecessors. Similarly it would probably increase the popv- 
lation if all the very early clutches of wild duck were taken. The 
young are often hatched before food enough for their proper nutri- 
ment is available. 


Food Source 

A small country boy, aged about four years, was seen digging 
with a very large fork in a cottage garden, and to a passer-by who 
engaged him in conversation explained that he was making honey. 
The too-wise elder informed him that bees made honey. “ No,” he 
said, “ flowers make honey,” and he was preparing to sow flowers. 
As a contrast in knowledge of the ways of nature between town 
and country children may be requoted the verdict of a migrant boy 
who was taken to see the cows milked. “We get our milk,” he 
said, not without scorn, “from clean bottles, not dirty cows.” Such 
incidents suggest that a good book on the origins of our food is 
needed in elementary schools. It might be made very interesting 
with good diagrammatic pictures. 


In the Garden 

How many gardeners are faced with 
mowing in war-time? The lawn is not only a luxury. The young 
grass is an invaluable food for both poultry and pigs. Some people 
recommend the drying of it in greenhouses. If spread thinly on 
trays it soon becomes hay and can be kept ; but it will perhaps 
be found more generally useful to feed small amounts in a green 
state, mixing it up with the ration. It is useful also as a mulch and, 
if laid more thickly, as a weed-killer at the foot of fruit trees, 
especially raspberries. The cuttings at this date should be quite 
free from weed seeds. Later there is more risk, both from plantain 
and that pest, poa annua. The thing not to do is to leave it in 
heaps in the open. It is a favourite breecing-ground for flies, and 
ideal for the purpose. The grass, of course, may also be added 
to the compost pit or heap. In reference to a previous plea for 
farina factories, the Ministry of Food has made full arrangements 
for the drying of surplus potatoes, though not, I think, for the 
making of alcohol on the German model 


the difficulty of lawn- 


W. Beach THOMAS. 
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§m,—We have seen the rejection of the ambitious plan which Sir Stafford 
Cripps strove to bring into being with so much misplaced ability. Its 
failure must have been anticipated by anyone with any knowledge of 
India. Apart from the little-discussed proposals which would have split 
India into incoherent fragments, the scheme aimed at achieving the 
impossible. The Congress party was determined to impose an oligarchy 
ypon the contunent. The Mahommedans, rather than be placed under 
the heel of their hereditary enemies, clamoured for the aforesaid dis- 
quptive clauses. The Princes feared that their treaties would be regarded 
ss scraps of paper. The Sikhs, the Untouchables, and many others all 
had their own fears and dislikes. Above all, the patient toilers, hundreds 
of millions of them, were ignored as if they did not exist. We do not 
gve them adequate protection from the bunnia, but at least we guard 
them against overt oppression. Under Congress rule they would be 
gound to powder. Thus the scheme has died unlamented, and nothing 
smilar to it should ever be brought forward again. As the late F. H. 
Bradley said—it is immoral and impossible. 

The next scheme should be realistic—it should recognise the real India, 
the villages. It is only necessary to revive the Village Panchayats. These 
were in existence thousands of years ago. A description of one such 
assembly may be found in the Iliad. Most unfortunately, they were 
ilowed to decay under British rule» But they might well be revived, 
ind, in fact, in 1908 a strong Commission reported in their favour. It 
was, however, the time of “Reforms,” and the voice of wisdom was 
imored. It is, of course, impossible in this place to outline a scheme 
which would give India real self-government. Suffice it to say, that a 
beginning might be made with the Village Assemblies, and on their 
foundation we could build a Provincial Assembly and a Legislative 
Assembly. Then would the cultivator at last have his wrongs redressed 
and his interests furthered. 

Schemes for promoting Parliamentary institutions—which most nations 
have tried and rejected—make more show in the newspapers. The 
rebuilding of the Panchayats requires hard and obscure spadework. But 
the ability of the Indian Civil Service is equal to the task, and we should 
te giving the Indian cultivator bread instead of the indigestible stone 
which we have hitherto offered him. Take care of the villages and 
India will take care of itself —I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

W. A. Hirst, 
Sometime Principal of Gujarat College, Ahmedabad. 


Sr —Mr. W. A. Hirst’s letter in The Spectator of April toth is timely. 
The one thing which the people of India dread is to be put into the 
hands of their fellow countrymen ; for of course the talking mob of half- 
educated Indians are not the people of India, they are the froth of India’s 
worst fault. I told one of these flatulent young men this, after he had 
been allowed to talk unreproved for an hour in my house, and the one 
sntence completely shut him up: he did not utter one single word, but 
went away. I have tried to tell Members of Parliament, including 
members for my own university, but they will not listen, 
I lived in India as a boy, and I have studied India and Indians for 
ixty years. W. H. D. Rousse, 

University Teacher of Sanskrit, 1903-1938. 
Histon Manor, Cambs. 


KITTY O’SHEA 


§in,—Having lived in Ireland the greater part of my life, much of what 
Mr. Harold Nicolson says in his “ Marginal Comment” in the issue of 
The Spectator of March 27th last seems to me to be as wide of the mark 
s his shots from an air-gun appear to have been. On one point he 
admits that he is in some doubt, and it is of that matter that I write. 
Iknew his grandmother extremely well and admired her as she deserved 
0 be admired—I cannot think that she would have pointed out “ Kitty 
O'Shea ;” the whole of that pitiful episode caused grief even to those 
whose views were entirely opposite to those of Charles Stuart Parnell. 
Nor do I think that there would have been any opportunity in this 
country of so doing. Mrs. Charles Parnell came over to Ireland after her 
busband’s death, a visit unknown to most people ; she leoked at his grave 
a Glasnevin, and found it covered with coarse weeds and neglected. 
She did come over in Parnell’s lifetime, but that was to stay at Avonmore, 
tplace as remotely situated in County Wicklow as any I know of. 

She was an Englishwoman, Cathrine Wood, a sister of Sir Evelyn Wood, 
whappily married to a Capt. O’Shea. The epithet “Kitty O’Shea” 
was, I believe, coined by Tim Healy; she was not called “ Kitty” by 


wets 
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Parnell. After Parnell’s death, his sister, Anna Parnell, was much in 
this neighbourhood ; in my childhood one often saw her driving about 
in her high “trap.” I think that she sometimes drove tandem. I have 
no doubt but that she was the woman Harold Nicolson saw. Mrs. 
Rowan Hamilton may have said: “ There is a woman who did more 
harm to the cause Charles Stuart Parnell adopted than even Mrs, O'Shea.” 
She was an extremist, mentally unbalanced, and Parnell himself sup- 
pressed organisations she had founded and which were injuring his cause. 
My recollection is that people shunned her and that poor and rich 
laughed at her eccentricity. Many wore “gay” hats and “tight ” bodices 
in those days!—TI remain, Sir, yours obediently, 
Wilford House, Bray, Co. Wicklow. CHARLOTTE S. FOWLER. 


WELSH AND ENGLISH 


Sir,—In your issue of April 17th, “Janus” wants to know how many 
monoglot Welshmen there are in Wales. According to the last census, 
they numbered 77,932, out of a total population of 2,593,014—in other 
words, about 3 per cent. In addition, 811,329 inhabitants (or 31 per 
cent.) could speak both Welsh and English. His remark that “ minorities 
in Britain are oppressed after all” was obviously uttered in jest. The 
B.B.C. programmes, with their leaven of Welsh and Gaelic items, afford 
one proof of our national recognition that minority-cultures are worthy 
of preservation, and perhaps, even, of encouragement. 

When discussions arise about the use of Welsh in legal proceedings, 
both sides almost invariably ignore the real principle at stake. This 
principle is not affected by the percentage of monoglots in Wales. The 
question that one must ask is: How many of the 811,329 bilingual 
inhabitants of the Principality speak Welsh habitually, and therefore also 
think in Welsh? It is a particular virtue of the English legal system 
that no pains are spared to ensure a fair trial and an unimpeachable 
verdict. Now, in countless lawsuits, owing to the complex nature of 
legal phraseology and practice, much depends upon the interpretation 
of a word or sentence. The Welshman who, though able to speak 
English, nevertheless converses in his native language as a general 
rule, finds himself at a profound disadvantage in a court of law. A 
question is put to him. He translates it into Welsh in his own mind. 
Correspondingly, his answer is mentally transposed into English for the 
benefit of the questioner and the judge. 

The point at issue is too obvious to need elaboration. Even the 
linguistic scholar sometimes finds it very difficult to recapture an exact 
shade of meaning in translation. Consider, therefore, the luckless witness 
or litigant whose knowledge of English is sufficient for his normal 
activities, but totally inadequate when he is cross-examined by a learned 
counsel. We pride ourselves that the spirit is no less important than 
the letter in English law. This being so, it is surely reasonable to 
suggest that the attendance of an expert interpreter is essential in every 
Welsh court—not only where monoglot Welshmen are involved, but also 
to assist the bilingual suitor, when required, in questions of terminological 
exactitude. And until the day when psychologists discover how to make 
men think equally well in two languages, the interpreter’s fee could 
easily be paid out of the proceeds of true justice!—Yours very truly, 

The Vineyard, Saffron Walden, Essex. FRANK R. Lewis. 


ENTERTAINING THE FORCES 


S1r,—It was with feelings of no little annoyance and disgust that I read 
the letter of “Another Private Soldier” in your issue of April 17th. 
I am afraid the letter is not a good advertisement for the writer’s unit. 
I know that in my own regiment and in the great majority of others 
the officers felt great pride in and affection for their men and I believe 
these feelings were reciprocated. Certainly no officers thought of their 
men as an “inferior class.” Personally I am proud to think that in 
27 years’ regimental service I formed many great and lasting friendships 
among “ other ranks.”—Yours truly, R. STUART WorTLEY (Lt.-Gen.) 
Home Close, Highclere, Newbury. 


S1r,—I can testify to the readiness of many soldiers and airmen, not to 
mention W.A.A.F.s, to attend and take part in discussions of an intelligent 
kind. I was asked by Mobile Entertainments Sussex Areas to organise a 
local Brains Trust and go round to units that had been entertained by 
concert parties and wanted a change. This was done and we have had 
most happy experiences. The audience is asked to take part in the dis- 
cussions and to put verbal questions, if those sent in have been disposed 
of. They do so with vigorous interest. 
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We in Britain be called democratic 
vill s distinctions be dealt 
) Can we e civilisation and 
wi 5 ld has k Is money the 
I me of our ks is us, but lively, and the audiences often 
contr ¢ as much as those on the platform.—Yours, &c., 
Brighton HAMILTON FYFE. 
_ e -y- 7 , r 
OVERCOATS AND RAILWAYS 
Str,—Is not the reply to Mr. Harold Nicolson’s question the threefold 
one of (1) Draughts, (2) Rheumatism, and (3) Courtesy? 
Those who travel often on British passenger trains know that our 


coaches are the most draughty in Europe. Passengers who have to sit 
their to the engine suffer many things from the traveller in 
the opposite corner who insists on an open window. England, because of 
ts variable climate, has rheumatism as one of its common afflictions, and 
a draughty railway compartment is the most frequent cause of an attack. 
The courteous passenger endures rather than protests, and wears an over- 
rheumatism, or a row. 


with faces 


coat as an alternative to 
He will find what George Moore’s reaction would have to the 
present war in an understanding sketch of that most over-rated author, 
by St. John Ervine in his volume Some Impressions of my Elders. In 
this the writer gives an account of George Moore's agitated and volumin- 
ous speech when the news of the Dogger Bank naval action reached him 
in Dublin, during the last war. Evidently he was grievously disturbed. 
Why is it that George Moore holds his present position as an unusually 
gifted writer? He was admittedly a craftsman in words—a Victorian art 
shared with Stevenson, Henry James, and Meredith, bui his Portrait of a 
Young Man and Esther Waters are both tedious to read, and I was unable 
to finish The Brook Kerith. In contrast with Sinclair Lewis or Pete 
Fleming (among many current writers) his style appears to me to be 
stilted rtificial, and his personal character lacked any charm or 
attraction, for he was an incorrigible poseur. Would Mr. Harold Nicol- 
further on this 


been 


son enlighten us point? 
May I ilso what a constant delight his weekly articles are?—Yours 
sincerely, ANGUS WATSON. 


Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, Newcastle-on-lyne 2 


THE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 


Sir,—“ Janus” puts his finger on one the p'aces in the 
machinery of government when he points out the influence of the head 
of the Civil Service on nominations for honours, his influence in promo- 
tions and his veto on appointments 

The House of Commons increasingly extends the bureaucratic machine 
which it can neither direct nor control. Ministers of the day, many of 
them fleeting phantoms, so far from guiding the departmental machine, 
Any Minister rash enough to scek to divert its 
=. Such control as exists of the 
Unhappy as are many of 
better equipped and more 
needed is a 
which 


ot weakest 





are carried along by 
course knows he may jeopardise his career. 
bureaucracy is exercised by the Treasury. 
the control, the Treasury i 
responsible than any Minister can be. Surely, what is 
“Permanent Commission on the Machinery of Government” 
shall, in the words of the Haldane Report, undertake— 


“the continuous study of the methods of administration prevailing 
not only in the United Kingdom but in the Empire and in foreign 


countries.” 


results of this 


am, &c., W. REES JEFFREYS. 


Wivelsfield Hall, Sussex 


A WAR OF FAITHS 


Sir.—“* Gunner, RA.” writes: “Our present struggle is not—as Lord 
Vansittart would have it—one of peop!es, nor, as Mr. Gollancz, of classes: 
it is a war of faiths.” I must suppose that “Gunner” has not read or 
heard anything I have written or said, either before the war or since: 
I must suppose, also, that he derives his idea of how “I would have it” 
from Mr. Scott-James’ review in your paper of my Shall Our Children 
Live or Die? It is rather rash to trust to a reviewer who, admitting that 
there is no class hatred in a book, says at the same time that the book 
preaches class hatred because it preaches socialism! I passionately be!ieve 
that this is a war of faiths. It is an international war of faiths. The 
evil thing against which we are fighting is in effective control of the 
State Power in Germany and some other countries (that is why we have 
to defeat the German State Power utterly), but it is to be found also, 


ng degrees, in other countries, including our own. What we fight 


in Vary! 
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for is not any system or institution, but the right of every human being 
in every country, freely to develop his personality. We do not think thy 
any system Or institution can automatically guarantee this free develop. 
ment of personality: but we do believe that in the modern world th 
tree development of human personality in all countries is impossibk 

whout the institution of international socialism. We further belies 
that, for historical reasons, the leadership in establishing internation 


socialism must inevitably be assumed by the organised working clas; 
Under this leadership should be ranged all, of whatever class, who ar 
determined to substitute the motive of public service for the motive g 
private profit 

but one which can uf. 
Yours, &c., 
Victor GOLLANCz, 


A war of faiths, then, and not of classes: 
mately be won only under the leadership of a class. 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





THE ARCHBISHOP’S NOVEL 


Sir,—The title of the retiring Primate’s novel, to which “ Janus” has 
alluded, is The Young Clanroy (not Glenroy): A Romance of the ’45 
by the Rev. Cosmo Gordon Lang, late Fellow and Dean of Divinit; 
Magdalen College, Oxford (Smith, Elder and Co., 1897). It is, as ig 
author described it, “a simple and straightforward story of love and 
adventure,” patently influenced by R. L. Stevenson with a touch @ 
Lorna Doone, but exhibiting considerable dramatic power and a 
acquaintance with the Lockhart Papers. As explained in the Preface, ; 
was originally “told to a party of schoolboys in the dusk of summe 
evenings. I had little time to prepare the plot beforehand, and to humour 
the taste of the audience I was obliged to invent a striking episode for 
every evening. The tale was written out afterwards very hurriedly, simply 
to serve for the next generation of the boys of the same school, certainly 
not for publication. I have been—very reluctantly—persuaded to publish 
it...” It is remarkable less as an historical novel by a future Prince 
of the Church (cf. Newman’s Callista, Wiseman’s Fabiola), than as ; 
boys’ adventure story by a don. Not all dons are so gifted or so human 
The dedication is in character: “To the boys to whom it was told, and 
who made the telling of it one of his happiest memories, this tale j 
dedicated by their friend ‘the Dean.’” There is a copy in the Cambridg 
University Library.—Yours truly, CHARLES SMYTH. 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


WASTE OR WARTS? 


S1r,—In your issue of April 17th, page 384, your compositor makes me 
say the figure of Franklin Roosevelt—‘ waste and all ’—stands 
I wrote “ warts and all” but perhaps the President’s opponents 
will see in your printer’s error a happy emendation. I, of course, do not! 
—Yours, &c., A. F. Wuyte. 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, 


out 
Si. 2. 


GEORGE MOORE'S SIYLE 


Str,—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s story of George Moore has moved me to 
see how far George Moore avoided “that” and “which” in his own 
writings. In less than five minutes I found this charming example of 
his consistency on page 7 of The Brook Kerith: 


“It was then that the conviction began to mount into his brain that 
he must learn all that his grandmother could tell him about Saul and 
David, and learning from her that they had been a great trouble 
Samuel he resolved never to allow a thought into his mind that the 
prophet would deem unworthy.” 

“No writer ought ever to use either ‘which’ or ‘that,’” said George 
Moore to Mr. Nicolson. Yet the clumsy collection of “thats” I have 
quoted would have been no worse for one “ which.”—Yours, &c., 

WICKHAM STEED. 


SNOBBERY AND TITLES 


S1r,—I am wholly in favour of Sir Robert Greig’s plea for the abolition 
of tutles. But there are two points in his letter which I think call for 
comment. The first is that he does not make sufficient allowance for 
English snobbery. The only royal road to the abolition of titles is the 
abolition of snobbery, and this is supremely difficult, as snobbery is 
fixedly exalted to the status of a religion in the minds of very many 
English men and most English women. The second is that in his state- 
ment “we are no longer a feudal society” he is almost ludicrously 
mistaken. Believe me, Sir, many a country parson and many a country 
labourer could easily bring abundant and devastating evidence thoroughly 
to undeceive Sir Robert about that!—Yours, &c., 
A BERKSHIRE CURATE. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


More About Russia 


By Walter Duranty. 


SPECTATOR, 





The Kremlin and the People. Hamilton. §s. 


Mr. WALTER Duranty has rendered a great service to all the 
English-speaking world by staying on in Moscow through ail the 
hardest period of Soviet rule. After revisiting Moscow since the 
invasion, he now writes from outside. 

We must all be grateful to everyone who was able to hold on there. 
Apart from them, we have relied far too much on Russian emigrants 
who still picture Russia in the lurid light under which they left it 
qwenty-odd years ago and with whom the wish inevitably governs 
the thought. On the other hand, Left Wing enthusiasts who never 
st down, learned Russian and lived and studied there were 
interested far less in Russia than in their own sociological theories, 
and for the most part they quite failed to understand the human side 
of the picture—men determined on wholesale transformation, work- 
ing against time on the most unfavourable background, starting with 
the crudest ideas as to how they should begin, but willing to learn ; 
consequently a swift succession of violent alternations leading in the 
end to something achievable and practical. 

It is a deeply poignant story, and Mr. Duranty follows it as a 
journalist working from day to day. Journalists have to provide 
news—that is, they have to present anything that seizes the imagina- 
tion, anything sensational, exceptional and transitory. But Duranty’s 
two main conclusions will always hold good for Russia. As far as 
the visiting enthusiast is concerned, the Russians might almost just 
as well be the Timbuctese, but Duranty underlines what comes first 
and remains last—that the Russians are always Russian. 

The new Russians hate to be told this. They think they have 
changed their spots ... But they haven’t. They cannot escape what 
life made them. 

And he gives what might be taken as the key to nearly all Russian 
enigmas—that they are grown-up children with the eternal freshness 
and charm of youth: 

A young people, full of strength, and of the heat and nonsense of 
chi!dhood. 

Duranty’s 
wrroborates that of Bazhanov, 
deciding Politburo: 

There is general discussion, while Stalin sits and listens. He may 
lead the conversat:on as a lawyer can “lead” a witness, but when the 
decision is reached, it is, or appears to be, a joint, not a single 
decision, 

According to Duranty, 
suffering in his treatment of the various oppositions. 
may seem surprising, but it is true as the record shows” (p. 
He emphasises that this man of set purpose was really faced with a 
deliberate and organised attempt to break up all his work of 
construction. 

Duranty gives an interesting estimate of the men around Stalin, 
with a guess as to their relative importance in the future. He explains 
—what has never been realised here—the all-important difference and 
consequent jealousies between the “ Westerners,” as he boldly and 
wisely calls them, who spent most of their time working abroad for 
werld-revolution, and those who, like Stalin, stayed in their own 
country and fought the Tsar on his own ground. He tells us that 
al who surround Stalin now come in this second category. These 
are the practical men who believe in looking after their own country 
“Socialism in one country” is their motto) rather than after the 
world in general. In the vast purges, which fill the chief part of this 
short book, practically all in the other category were eliminated. 
Holders of authority, for instance, in the dependent republics went 
down wholesale. The personnel of the ruling party has been 
tadically altered ; from another source we learn that 70 per cent. of 
its present members were admitted only in the last few years. No 
worder, then, that it has radically changed its character and that 
with the concentration of all energies on construction at home, world 
revolution falls altogether into the background. Stalin completely 
changed the character of the Comintern, or Third International, to 
which his deadly enemy, Trotsky, had appealed against him. 

To many of our English Leftists all this is in the highest degree 
uncongenial. They are punished for the superficiality of their 
study, for they have quite failed to keep up with the story and 
w realise the significance of the extinction of Trotsky, though surely 


description of Stalin’s way of working entirely 
a former under-secretary of the all- 


“in point of fact he was remarkably long- 
This statement 
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the elimination has been only too drastic ; and it is his ideas, com- 
pletely defeated in Russia, that they are still preaching here when 
they suggest to us that contact with the new and strong Russia of 
Stalin means the insistence of world-revolution here. Mr. Duranty 
must be thanked for making this so clear. BERNARD PARES. 


A Post-War Prime Minister 


By W. R. Brock. 
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Lord Liverpool and Liberal Toryism, 1820-7 

Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 
ROBERT BANKS JENKINSON, second Earl of Liverpool, has been under- 
rated by Whig historians because he was a Tory, and by historians 
in general because he was overshadowed, from first to last, by 
contemporaries of greater ability. Nevertheless, although he was 
honest, tactful and, in economic questions, not unenlightened, and 
in spite of his power of soothing the grands amours-propres of 
ambitious politicians, he was not, and is not, a figure to catch the 
imagination. Such a man offers particularly difficult problems to 
a biographer who is aiming at something more than cheap and 
slick irony. 

Mr. Brock solves these problems in a most satisfactory way by 
setting Liverpool in his proper context, in the years after Waterloo, 
as a Tory Prime Minister in a post-war age, and at a time of 
rapid change in the character of his own party. This method of 
treatment, again, is not easy. It requires an understanding of the 
working of Government and of the party system in the early 
nineteenth century. English party politics between the accession 
of George III and the death of Palmerston do not present easy 
paths to generalisation. The material is stubbornly intractable ; 
much of it lies hidden away in chance sentences in private papers 
and correspondence, and the interpretation of these documents is 
full of pitfalls. 

In his preface Mr. Brock writes that the circumstances of the time 
have not allowed him to revise his work (originally a Cambridge 
prize essay) to his satisfaction, and that his final proofs were read 
in a barrack-room. Certain sections of the book—perhaps the last 
chapter—might have gained by further revision, and one or two 
statements about the “road to political power” in the early 
nineteenth century may need some qualification ; but the book was 
well worth publishing, needs no apology, and should interest the 
general reader as much as the expert. In an odd way Mr. Brock’s 
study, like all good books, has a moral, or, at all events, sets one 
thinking about the post-war age which we hope to see. One may 
have little patience with the Sidmouths (and even less with the 
Grenvilles) of the decade after Waterloo, and one can never forget 
the great misery of the English poor in town and country; but 
if the Prime Minister in the years following a great war had not 
been a solid, careful man, more anxious to reconcile conflicts and 
to work existing institutions than to give his name to vast new 
schemes, it is not at all certain that the great political changes of 
the succeeding decades would have been carried through without 
destructive revolution. However, these are large questions, and a 
reviewer today can but wish Mr. Brock a safe return to learned 
studies, and remind him of Gibbon’s charming phrase about the 
value of military experience to a historian. 

E. L. Woopwarp. 


Ireland Without Tears 


By Maura Laverty. (Longmans. 1os. 6d.) 


Miss MAuRA LAVERTY is a new writer, and her first book—memories 
of childhood in a village on the plain of Kildare—should certainly 
give great pleasure to a great number of readers. Always, in the 
train coming up from Munster to Dublin, one looked out eagerly 
for the enchanting, odd little town, Monastrevan, so grey and neat, 
with its canal and streams and bridges and its air of sweet tran- 
quillity ; but one never dreamt that behind its composed facade 
lay a region of such humours, oddities and charms as Miss Laverty 
now reveals to us. For the best of her book is that it is great fun, 
and that all its humour is fresh, broad, innocent and most accurately 
idiomatic. It abounds with life and with generous comedy, and it 
will be a poor heart that will not smile and draw refreshment from 
ii; for it is as true as it is gracious, and neither its quality of 
dF nal nor its flaws of sentimentality and something like gush 
can weaken its straight country realism or check its vigorous life. 
The flaws are those of the natural writer, and Miss Laverty has 
so much talent that she should look to them. Curiously, she 
imagines very badly ; she can record and remember brilliantly, but 
when she invents, truth forsakes her—for instance, when she makes 


Never No More. 
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*Gran,” with I 

her heroine, and a very fine and strong onz, well worth these 
generous memories ; wise, shrewd distinguished of spirit—but 
ulso a cook in a million, appare ind Miss Laverty’s loving, 
detailed accounts of meals and dishes prepared in Ballyderrig ki itchen 
make bitter-sweet but irresistible reading now! When “Gran 
cooks supper for the turf-cutters or serves a Shrove Tuesday party; 
ust tighten your belt and read on in an agony of incredulous 
pleasure. Potato thump and creamed mushrooms and boxty-on-the- 
pan! Well, autres temps autres moeurs, and Miss Laverty writes 
so well of food that she makes you enjoy the Sisyphe se torture. 
And I long to ask her if “ Gran” ever cooked a dish of * sheen ”? 

KATE O'BRIEN 


Nutrition and the Housewife 


Food for the Future. — Terry Duckworth 2s 





How to Cook in Wartime. By Ambrose Heath. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
gd 

International Comparisons of Food Costs. By Robert Morse 
W’oodburv P. S. King and Sons. 4s 
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Nutrition and Victory. By 
Britain's Food in Wartime. 
m World Aff 4d 


Gardiner Oxford University Press. 


Car s at Work. By C. G 
4s 6d 
IN one way, at any rate, we started this war a full twenty years 
ahead ne—in the science of food values. Such revolu- 
ire not obvious at the time, and this knowledge belonged to 
scientists rather than housewives. In 1939 we were still milling 


the vitamins out of our bread, and boiling them out of our vegetables; 
we were still eating too much protein and opening too many tins. It 
we had abolished the seasons. At 
the same time, we had gone a long way towards abolishing the 
ancient wisdom about foodstuffs and their preparation, which 
certainly existed in eighteenth century England—which still exists 
in the greater part of the continent. 

The war has put a stop to this. It has brought the housewife into 
contact with the scientist. She has had to give up her prejudices 
and ask for advice, and all theasigns are that she is doing so very 
Whether or not we suffer from undernutrition depends 
on causes outside our control. But no one need suffer from mal- 
nutrition if we take the help that is offered. This help comes from 
various sources. There is free advice from the Ministry of Food. 
There are good traditions of English country cooking. There is 
the experience of our European guests—particularly valuable to a 
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mainly) Puritan country which has perhaps forgotten to think ¢ 
cooking as an art, and which is inclined to consider indiflereng 
as the only alternative to gluttony. Finally, there is an increasing 
number of authoritative books whose object is to explain to the 
public just what the researches of the past thirty years mean jp 
terms of the wartime dinner. 

In the present batch the two cookery books are equally cop. 
cerned with taste and nutrition; it is a sign of the times that om 


of them has a foreword by an eminent scientist. Would his grand. 


father have written a foreword for Mrs. Beeton? Both in Food iz 
Wartime and How to Cook in Wartime, there is a good choice ¢ 
possible reci pes and some useful advice on cooking in general. My 


only comp! laint is that the old habit of beginning with the ingredients 
has now gone out of fashion. A good cook, no doubt, will 

in the whole recipe before she begins to carry it out. But cookery 
books, generally speaking, are for bad cooks. 

International Comparisons of Food Costs is for experts onl 
an economist’s book, published by the International Laboy 
Office. It has a formidable number of statistics, and works out ; 
apparatus by which food costs can be measured. Ther 
are people who are interested in the instruments of measurement 
but most of us (including, I think, the dieticians) will be content t 
trust the experts who have produced the report, and 
of their yardsticks without following their arguments. 

Nutrition and Victory is written by an Austrian scientist, and is 
based on the gic experiences of his own country during and after 
the last war. This is primarily a specialist’s book, though there ; 
nothing which ought not to be intelligible to the ordinary reader 
Much of its information is important and valuable, and the writer 
is probably right to push his conclusions as far as he does, and 

t 


—it is 


scientinc 


make use 








maintain that the ultimate values of civilisation can only be built 
on the basis of sound nutrition. Unfortunately, these conclusions 
which should be simple, have their curious solemnity which 

characteristic of so many translations from the German. In the 


technical parts of the book, however, the fact of translation 
unnoticeable. 

For anyone who wants a plain statement of our general food 
position, the best half-hour’s worth is Britain’s Food in Wartime 
It is a fund of straightforward information. It is extremely com. 
prehensive, yet it could (and should) be read at every Women’ 
Institute in the GSuntry. I do not think that the arrangement, simple 
as it is, absolves the publishers from providing an index. But 
perhaps one can ask too much for fourpence. 

The last of the batch—Canteens at Work—provides a useful 
handbook for canteen managers. Its author has avoided the word 
vitamin. But the rules laid down are based on a sound knowledge 
of nutrition, and the whole book, which is attractively arranged and 
easily followed, is a model of enlightened common sense. Perhaps 
the conditions it describes are too ideal to be general, perhaps it 
sets a standard which is unlikely to be maintained. But, as com- 
munity feeding increases (and rightly) it is important that someone 
should set this standard. Food is something more than medicine, 
and sordid surroundings are just as bad as an overcooked cabbage 
There is no reason why, as the war progresses, our meals should 
be either less attfactive or less nourishing. JEAN ROWNTREE. 


An American on Italy 


Spurs on the Boot. By Thomas B. Morgan. (Harrap. gs.) 

Mr. THOMAS B. MorGAN, of the United Press news agency, was } 
privileged spectator of Italian affairs from the end of the firs 
Great War to well on in the second. Like all foreign correspondent 
in Italy, he enjoyed professional hospitality such as no one ha 


except perhaps during the war) dreamed of extending to the foreign 


journalist in England—an almost gratuitous use of the railway 
system, trips to overseas colonies, access to Parliament (while tt 
existed) on the same terms as indigenous journalists, and so on 


Mr. Morgan worked the field thoroughly both by these recognised 
methods and by venturesome individual explorations, as when ht 
entered besieged Fiume disguised as a railwayman. He ran a stil 
closer siege when he gained what perhaps no other journalist dreamed 
of, the right to call on Mussolini at his private flat and spend even- 
ings in his company, alone or with others. 

As long as Mr. Morgan is telling us, from personal observation, 
how Mussolini (or d’Annunzio or Victor Emmanuel) dress, eat and 
converse he is worth listening to. Mussolini shyly refusing to play 
his fiddle to a visiting party of musicians, but striking up so that 
they could hear him while leaving the house; d’Annunzio rhapse 
dising about Walt Whitman while waiting to deliver a frantic speea 
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igainst America ; Victor Emmanuel atoning for his moral abdication 
by meticulous asceticism of mind and daily conduct: these are 
val le vignettes. Unfortunately, Mr. Morgan has trained him- 
elf, as a journalist must do when he flings off a rapid “ powerful 
piece,” to fill in his reports of things seen with a mass of background 
known only by report, rumour or half-memory, and, unlike those of 
journalists who are masters of, not mastered by, their craft, his book 
throws into a single and painfully breezy narrative things he has 


has 


learned by observation, things he guessed and things he has 
imagined 

Having had such unusual opportunities for studying the Duce— 
even to the extent of writing for him, under his supervision, the 
articles which appeared under his signature in the Morning Post 
and e!sewhere—Mr. Morgan has not taken the trouble to disentangle 
the facts of his early life. He puts the years in Trentino before the 
years in Switzerland. It is rather as though a biographer of Mr. 
Churchill should send him to Harrow after fighting in the South 
African War. There is no analysis of Mussolini’s purposes between 
1919 and 1922 or of the various strands in the Fascist movement. 
Crucial episodes like the abortive Fascist-Socialist truce of 1921, 
by which Mussolini tried to swing himself into the position of a 
leader of a Front Populaire, are ignore Mr. Morgan may answer 
that this is a reporter’s book, not a historical appraisal. Excellent, if 
only he had kept to reportage. But he has filled the book with 
generalisations and judgements which the incautious reader might 
accept as authoritative. Fortunately, the Hollywood style of Mr. 
Morgan’s prose serves to put the cautious reader on his guard from 
the first to the last page of this book, which might and should 
C. j. S. S. 


have been so much better. 


Murder and Misadventure 
By Cyril Hare. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
By Ellery Queen. (Victor Gollancz. 8s. 
By Christianna Brand. (Bodley Head. 


Tragedy at Law. 
Calamity Town. 


Heads You Lose. 7s. 6d. 


Something Nasty in the Woodshed. By Anthony Gilbert. (Crime 
Club 8s. 6d 

Slocombe Dies. By L. A. G. Strong. (Crime Club. 8s. 6d. 

In Two Latitudes. By Georges Simenon. (Routledge. 8s. 


Tragedy at Law is the best detective story that has appeared for 
some time, and at the end of the year will undoubtedly stand as 
one of the class leaders in the English school. Devotees of the 
American school will find the pace a little slow, and readers of 
novels will perhaps find the young people in the story a little too 
like the young folk of the later Galsworthy, but these are the only 
points on which Mr. Hare can be challenged. The puzzle is good, 
the story develops well, the murderer has a valid motive, the killing 
is possible, the characterisation of the adults is excellent, the legal 
background is interesting and well described, the jokes are witty 
and intelligent—one can hardly ask for more. The story deals with 
the consequences of an accident for the uninsured driver of a motor 
vehicle, the driver being one of His Majesty’s Judges, rests on a 
nice point of law, and points a sound moral. Tragedy at Law is 
almost everything a good detective story should be. 

The new Ellery Queen, curiously enough, is also a specimen of 
the English school of detective story, developing very much at horse- 
and-buggy speed, and apart from the language showing none of 
the characteristic American features. It is pretty good in a slow 
way, and Mr. Queen works his line carefully through the complexi- 
ties of a small American community like a good old bloodhound. 
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Like few bloodhounds, however, he sticks all four aces under his 
collar early on in the game and resolutely holds them until page 168, 
Fie then produces them with an air of great surprise and the remark: 
‘If I'd only known. But then I couldn’t have .”’ A remark 
which the reader can only echo with the wholly justifiable feeling 
that he has been done brown. On the point in question, Mr. Queen 
not only withholds essential information, but also plants a dud clue 
on the reader. Anyone who intends to try to beat the puzzle wil] 
have to read page 168 before starting at page one; he won't have 
u chance if he doesn’t. Ellery Queen fans will not find the usual 
rough and tough guessing game of the old days in Calamity Town. 

Heads You Lose, Something Nasty in the Woodshed and Slocombe 
Dies are all simple guessing games without any special merits or 
defects. Miss Christianna Brand wrote last year the outstanding 
Death in High Heels with a fresh and exciting background and 3 
splendid set of characters from a milieu not often drawn upon. 
Heads You Lose is just as well written, but it is a mechanical story 
with a maniac in a country house and too many corpses. Mr, 
Anthony Gilbert has a lady answering a matrimonial advertisement 
with fatal results which, for all the careful realism, remain wholly 
improbable. Slocombe Dies deals largely with ‘the moral background 
of a violent death, and very slightly with the mechanics of the 
affair, being more concerned with how it came about than with 
building a case. Most country readers will find Mr. Strong’s thesis 
untenable ; increased contact with the town has made the village 
hobbledehoy a good deal milder than he used to be, but Mr. Strong 
suggests that more hooliganism has been the result. Like Miss 
Brand, Mr. Strong queers the pitch with madness a rogue factor 
that the reader cannot be expected to cope with. 

The title of the new Simenon offering is In Two Latitudes; but 
the two stories in the volume take place in an almost identical 
atmosphere of a sufficiently disagreeable character. On page six 
of The Mystery of the Polarlys we are introduced to a lady of 
whom “one had the impression that s' e had nothing on under her 
black silk frock,” and on page six of Tropic Moon we have 
“Embarrassed though he was, Timar caught himself wondering if 
she had anything on under the black silk dress.” On page eight 
of the first story we have our first “ tantalising gleam of white flesh” 
above a pair of black silk stockings. Running in double harness 
with this obsession is a new didactic quality which has not been 
marked in Monsieur Simenon’s work hitherto, and both stories 
provide the reader witn abundant information. Many passages in 
The Mystery of the Polarlys might have come from a chapter on 
Norwegian Coasting in some book for boys—a Wonderbook of the 
Merchant Marine ; while Tropic Moon vividly recalls those left- 
wing exposés of colonial life which make the urban proletariat 
imagine that the colonies are machines for providing the bourgeoisie 
and the younger sons of peers with unlimited booze and women. 
An abundant silliness bubbles up through the stories, infecting the 
careful and circumstantial detail with an air of wanton prankishness 
that sets the reader’s mind on irrelevant considerations. Black satin 
girl number one finally skips the Polarlys at Hammerfest and departs 
for the U.S.S.R. in a reindeer sledge driven by a Lapp—as the chilly 
climate has been carefully built up by the time this climax is reached, 
the prudent reader is bound to hope that the black satin now hides 
some sensible woollies. Similar practical considerations intrude in 
the case of Tropic Moon, and as disastrously. 

JOHN FAIRFIELD. 


Shorter Notices 


English Villagers of the Thirteenth Century. By George Caspar 
Homans. (Harvard University Press. Humphrey Milford. 25s. 6d.) 
TuesE villagers lived a long time ago, before even Chaucer arrived 
to portray one or two of them; but Mr. Homans, an American 
sociologist, has managed to bring together a great deal about their 
affairs and abilities. Under the headings Fields, Families, Manors 
and Feasts he sets forth with steady accuracy the mass of informa- 
tion which he has drawn from unpublished rolls and _ records 
and from printed sources; there is no ornamentation about his 
work—it is plain, sound and substantial. He quotes (for example) 
Tusser in illustration of his much earlier husbandmen, but Tusser’s 
farming calendar may not have differed widely from theirs. Occa- 
sionally even now the villager discusses some right or responsibility 
of the Lord of the Manor. The book before us is a treasury 
of details about such a personage, and scores of similar ancient 
figures or arrangements or objects which are still to be dimly traced 
in our agricultural parishes when the spirit moves. As for improve- 
ment and progress, doubtless these have been great ; and we may be 
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The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Were gazing at a Thistle, 

They wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of bristle. 

“If only these were shaved away,” 
They said, “Clean as a whistle!” 
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glad that nowadays our village is safe from the Free Bull (and Boar) 
which was formerly allowed to rush about. Mr. Homans _ has 
written his survey in an admirable temper towards past and present, 
neither imagining endless rigadoons round maypoles nor discerning 

filth and grotesqueness. We may add that he 


incessant misery, 
sympathetically gives translations of the passages of mediaeval Latin 


which he works in 
The Wonderful Dog and other Tales. By Michael Zoshchenko 
Methuen. 7s. 6d 


THESE contemporary short stories have been very fluently translated 
by one Elisaveta Fen, who also contributes an introduction slightly 
counter-revolutionary in tone. She makes the point, however, which 
is very valuable and should be stressed more often, of the similarity 
between Russian and British humour—always one of the big sur- 
prises for Intourists taken to see performances of Pickwick in 
Moscow. It is no bad basis for understanding, either In these 
stories the Englishman will find no disconcerting Gallic wit but 
plenty of humour, shot through with a strong strain of peasant 
shrewdness, and an objectivity on the part of the author which 
enables him to poke a good deal of quiet fun at the régime: one feels 
he would do the same to any régime, as an artist must. He makes 
good use of the new idiom: “In the end, having discovered that the 
actor had nothing—no special ration or any other privileges—she 
decided to stay with her husband.” From the theme of several of the 
tales, the prevailing joke in the Soviet is evidently the difficulties of 
Lebensraum owing to the housing shortage. It would be interesting 
by M. Zoshchenko, for these tales are in the 
Thirties tradition of the episode rather than the story, in which it is 
difficult to judge a writer’s real calibre ; meanwhile, they are very 
und should make for understanding (not patronage and not 
he Russian man-in-the-street. 
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The Sporting Queensberrys By the tenth Marquess of Queens- 
YEr’ry Hutchinson. 16s. 

‘ she Quee srrv familv fro id O the 

\ ok this story of the Queensberry family trom old Q. to the 


present Marquess, or, alternately, from the pug. Broughton to the 
National Sporting Club, suffers from a literary schizophrenia, for the 
chapters (called Rounds) are divided between biography of the family 
and accounts of prize-fighting with no chronological link. For 
instance, the final paragraphs describing the intransigent hatred of 
the writer’s grandfather for his father (less because he went bail for 
Oscar Wilde than because he was guilty of a mésalliance, entirely 
satisfactory, with a vicar’s daughter) 1s immediately followed, six dots 
between, by a disquisition on the legal position of prize-fighting in 
the time of Gully. Some readers may be able to make the best of 
both worlds and not need to “cut the cackle to get to the ’osses,” 
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whether history or pugilism ; as a matter of fact, the fans ot eithe 
side would do quite well to read about the other for, with the excep. 
tion of some lapses due to over-confidence, the stories are told with 
a distinct gift for narrative. 

Gollancz. 


The Red Duster at War. By Warren Armstrong. 108s. 6d) 


““ MECHANICS? Benches? Farms? Factories? Dammit, sir! If Britaig 
had no merchant seamen there would be NO agriculture—go 
labourers—no benches—no farms—no_ factories—no progress 
NOTHING! ” And since that is so, Mr. Warren Armstrong cheerfully 
but decidedly declares in this book of his that the Merchant Nay 
—the men who sail under the Red Duster—must be better treated 
after the present war than after the last. His book is really an outsize 
tract, or piece of lively pamphleteering. He has been a seaman him. 
self. He knows how seamen live, talk, work and complain—how 
legitimately they complain. There are good and bad owners, but 
from the bad owners ‘he quotes letters that make one jump with 
their meanness. He shows how pay and conditions and hours drow 
men off the seas before the war; and now they are back he show 
how grimly they stick to their essential and extremely dangerous job 
He tells some good and moving stories of heroism by officers and 
merchant seamen ; and then asks if men who can do such things cay 
be left again to rust, like their ships, when this war is over. He asks, 
from his trade union standpoint, for no more than justice and human 
to all men 
is won 
without 


decency—for no more than will be given, so we are told 
of all creeds, sections, levels and nationalities, when this war 
And certainly it is a war which cannot possibly be won 
merchant seamen, 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


AFTER a brief attempt to shake off their lethargy, markets hav 
relapsed into inactivity. If it is true that Budget uncertainties hav 
been removed without any unduly painful consequences, it is als 
true that the spring battle season is at hand. What investors want 
to know is which side will take the initiative and hold it successfully 
If in these coming campaigns the Allies are merely going to fight 
rearguard actions, investors will naturally be content to do the same 
An offensive on the battle-fronts will engender an offensive spirit in 
the markets. We shal] have to wait and see. 


CUNARD RECOVERY 


Meantime, the news from the industrial front is giving investon 
plenty to bite on. The 1941 accounts of the Cunard Steam Ship 
Co., for example, bring striking evidence of a recovery in fortunes 
Last year income more than doubled at £1,022,287, against £505,334 
mainly because the Cunard White Star, the giant subsidiary whid 
owns the ‘ Queen Elizabeth’ and the ‘Queen Mary,’ paid a maiden 
dividend, and another subsidiary declared a special dividend to help 
with the task of clearing off preference arrears. At the moment, the 
dividend on Cunard Steam Ship First Preference stock is paid up 
to date, and Sir Percy Bates now discloses the board’s intention 
adopt the same policy of paying off arrears in cash in respect d 
the second preference stock. This will involve a net sum of abou 
£330,000, and should be accomplished by the end of the year. 

Next year, therefore, the company will start with a clean slate, and 
ordinary stockholders have their chairman’s assurance, which is 
valuable in these days, that in anything like reasonable circumstances 
they will get a dividend. Just what size of dividend it is safe » 
expect it is not easy to gauge. Unfortunately, the 1941 accounts @ 
the Cunard White Star, the real key to the position, are not yt 
available. Ordinary stockholders are entitled, after such a lom 
period of waiting, to generous treatment, and I feel that they wi 
get it. If only § per cent. is in early prospect, Cunard £1 ordinaqy 
at 15s. 3d. would return over 6} per cent. It seems to me that this 
stock is well worth holding as a lock-up investment. 

BRITISH OXYGEN RESULTS 

Taxation has hit the British Oxygen Co. and robbed it of amy 
pecuniary advantage from increasing business. This group’s profit 
were well maintained at £1,863,352 against £1,897,508, but UK 
income-tax called for £518,598 against £404,228, reducing coh 
solidated profit, after tax, from £1,042,172 to £884,693. Hence the 
cut from 1I5_per cent. to 14 per cent. in the ordinary dividend. b 
the balance-sheet a rise of £230,000 to £963,613 in the work @ 
progress item is flanked by a fall of about £245,000 in cash. Th 
liquid position is thus being gradually encroached upon by & 
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combined requirements of the tax-gatherer and an increasing volume 
of work. 
CEMENT GROUP PROFITS 


Fears in the City that the cement companies would show sub- 
stantially reduced profits for 1941 have not been fully justified in 
the event. Both the Associated Portland Manufacturers and its 
British Portland subsidiary have been compelled to lower their 
1941 dividends, but only moderately. Profits held up remarkably 
well, deliveries of cement being only slightly below the 1940 level. 
After a disappointing start, demand steadily improved, and was strong 
jowards the close of the year, thanks to heavy Government require- 
ments. In spite of these calls on supplies, record stocks of clinker 
md cement were held at the end of 1941. The “ Blue Circle” group 
presents a strong financial position. Associated has an aggregate 

holding of £1,500,000 in cash and gilt-edged. For British Portland 
the total is £1,150,000. These companies have post-war recovery 
potentialities. 








A Lenceshire Wor Medallist 


MORE NEED THAN 
EVER FOR HIS 
magnificent service 


In the first two years of War the 
Life-boat Service rescued over 4,000 
lives. More lives were rescued in 
two years of War than in the last eleven years of peace. 

Send a contribution, however small, as your share in this 
great work 





ROYAL NATIONAL 























LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 
The EARL OF H1 ARROW BY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Li-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.BE., Secretary. 

The fact that goods made of raw materials in short. supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in thts journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 

Tv . . La 4 . 
AVIEMORE HOTEL 
STRATHSPEY INVERNESS-SHIRE 

Re-opens on Ist May 
On main North Road—30 miles from Inverness Pine woods—private golf 
course—tennis—fishing. Splendidly appointed. 

Particulars from MANAGER. 

A.A. and R.A.C. Telephone: Aviemore 211. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, w. Cc.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
The Ba nk, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
tues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Cre« dit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 
ad Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world Deposits for fixed 


Mtiods received 





Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3, Bishopsgate, E.C. | 49,C ‘having Cross,S.W. 
8, WestSmithfield,E.C.1 | BurlingtonGardens, W. 


64, New Bond Street, W.1 


Associated Banks: 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
(Member of the London Bankers’ Clearing House) 
GLYN MILLS & CO. 

(Member of the London Bankers’ Clearing House) 
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A LEADING FIRM OF 
LHARTERED ALLOUNTANTS ON 


NATIONAL DUTY 


AN®B 


COMPANY 
INTERESTS 


G6 The first essential at this time in 

the preservation of Shareholders’ 
interests is the ending of the war with 
the least possible delay—and one of the 
that end is 


contributory factors to 


Finance. Therefore in our opinion it 
should be the policy of every Board of 
Directors to invest as much as possible 
of a Company’s available resources in 
Government -securities thus accelerating 
the achievement of Victory and safe- 
guarding the interests of those whom 
they serve. OF 


LONDON. E.C.2. 


DO YOUR DUTY 
- INVEST IN 


6/ 10 
io 2/d 


AVINGS | NATIONAL 
BONDS | WARBONDS 


ie ss-é¢ (949-57 


2grd February, 1942 


These are full Trustee Securities and are obtainable 

through any Bank or Stockbroker. Price of issue 

£100 per cent. No limit to holdings. For each of 

these Securities there are~also a Post Office Issue 

and a Trustee Savings Bank Issue with a maximum 
subscription of £1,000. 











[ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND = 








Issued by The National Savings Committee 
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0 THE LEYS SCHOOL (Cambridge) to 
PURELY PERSON+ . I orn Add ; 
ee ATHOLL PALACE HOTEL, 
0; PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE 
NU“! VELIZAT ake tior r Foundatior 
hs War Men Scholarships and Exhibit 
x t valine £100) will be 
N May and on 4th 
X J } ther information may 2 
ned f the Headmaster 
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MEETING —" 
»USSIA, MAY DAY and the SPRING OFFEN. 





BOMBAY 
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~ . " are admitted without letters o k | For prospectus apply to The Secretary 
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08 ms, stricken wit s dreadful disease, please send APPOINTMENTS Ti 

» Lenten Gift to The Se ROYAL CANCER — HI 

HOSPITAL, Fulham Road. London, S.W.3 L ] N E ao } | *NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senat nvite , 
+ANCER SUFFERER. Poor woman deserted by hus- } applications for the University Chair of History ten MAI 

( band. Only income 14s. 4d week after paving | able at Royal Holloway College. Salary, £1,000 a year.— 
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Ihe Study 96 Marine Parade, Leigh Sea. Essex Dumbartonshire. | APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL k 

. N ‘presents work Jon in GUYS _ , : : 1 . 
Ver aie ot, nme §— ihe Walker Technical College, Oakengates, is the leading T 

aoe 3 Please send to APPEAL SECRETARY educational inst min its immediate neighbourhood. I 
» rare TAL. London Bridee SI ; . has important tions to fulfil in the engineering and ship- 

‘ . wed “ te . ata ae —_ *HORT STORY WRITING. Send 6d. tor size business activity of this industrial area, and in its social 

\] ( NO AARK. Contidentia me ’ dress. Lettcr s specimen lesson of world-famous course. —RvGENT and cultural life Ihe college has full-time and part-time | Out ¢ 

“ lirected. §s. p.a.—BM MONO 23,W.C.1 INSTITUTE (Dept. 85P), Palace Gate, W.8 day and evening courses for junior and senior students of and | 
PECOVER LOST GROWING TIMI vy installing one RE ARTS A a eS , both sexes, in engineering, commerce and genera! subjects, 
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i Descriptive List ‘4d. post free , - bis = - . . _ orms and turther particulars sent on receipt of stam great 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS |" PING se : Se oe —— addressed envelope. Applications should be received by | 7 
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St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1 we TRIANGLE Secretarial Trainine College, South H. MART IN be ILSON, P assau 
‘ANITATION NEEDED QUICKLY? Ready for Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard’s notin 
s nstant installation, ELSAN Chemica! Closet needs Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. $300-7-8 County eek ten irewsoOury. Germ 
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Models for every purpose at moderate prices.—Write for Caurc A . A : > 
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Swedenborg Hall, Barter Street (off Bloomsbury Way), 

















London, W.C.1 (4 mins. from Holborn Tube Station). Everyone stitute ned inderstand this vital way 
COMFORT Admission free, fo collection. question, authoritatively dealt with by the E 
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